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The Gist of It 


EWIS E. LAWES is a kind of public official 
rarely met with in the United States—a man 
trained from the bottom up in his chosen call- 
ing. Beginning as a guard at Clinton and 

Auburn Prisons, he was chief guard at the Elmira 
Reformatory, then head of the former city Reform- 
atory on Hart’s Island until on New Year’s Day of 
1920 he-became warden of Sing Sing. To remain at 
that post for seven years is a remarkable tribute, for 
the average term of office has been under six months. 
As Mr. Lawes puts it, “the easiest way to get out 
of Sing Sing is get yourself appointed warden.” He 
is at present engaged in writing a book, in his 
library at the prison which contains now many rare 
old volumes on crimes and punishments left him by 
his friend Houdini (page 69). 


HE national program ‘of education and employ- 
ment for children of 14 and 15 put out by the 
National Association of Manufacturers is discussed 
by FLorEeNcE KELLeEy, for a quarter century a fight- 
ing friend of working children, as secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League and a contributing edi- 
tor of THE Survey (page 70); and by Wirey H. 
Swirt, acting general secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, who gives the committee’s official 
position (page 72). 
UCILE EAVES writes of Massachusetts’ new 
venture in public health, a state cancer hospital, 
against the background of the unique study of that 
disease which she has been conducting as director of 
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research of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union in Boston (page 79). The plains of the West 
and Southwest, the southern mountains, and other 
remote American countrysides have been the scenes 
of adventures in public health which FraNcrEs SAGE 
Brapiey, M.D., thas described in THE Survey. At 
present she is a member of the preschool division of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Health (page 80). 


OTHING in the institutional life of this 

country compares with it,” writes Miriam 
Van Waters of the summary closing of the El 
Retiro (California) School for Girls. Its dramatic 
story appears on page 83. Out of the general clamor 
for measuring sticks in social work (see THE 
Survey, January 15, March 15, 1926) there are 
coming some tentative standards. RALPH G. 
Hurtin, director of the Department of Research 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, here outlines a con- 
tinuous piece of research in the field of family wel- 
fare. In the three succeeding issues he will discuss 
the experience of some forty family agencies as to 
the ‘average caseload per case worker, the amount 
of relief per case, and the fluctuation of the caseload 
with the calendar (page 84.) Though Junge Pur- 
CELL-GUILD’s distinctive work has been in the field 
of law for social workers, she has been in close 
touch (shall we say matrimonially?) with the gen- 
eral education of social workers in both Toledo and 
Richmond, Virginia, where the unique experiment 
described in this paper was initiated by Mr. Guild 
and herself (page 85). 


ALIFORNIA’S latest adventure in adult educa- 

tion is described (page 87) by Eruet RicHarRD- 
SON, assistant state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Lucy L. W. Witson, principal of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, is on the execu- 
tive board of the Progressive Education Association 
and was one of the speakers at the Locarno Con- 
ference, of which she writes (page 88). 


HE true story related by ARTHUR DUNHAM 

and EstHER §. DUNHAM was awarded honorable 
mention in the Harmon-Survey Quarterly Contest 
on new phases of social work. Mr. Dunham is sec- 
retary of the Child Welfare Division of the Public 
Charities Association of Pennsylvania (page 91). 
No cut and dried social system, but the pattern of 
living processes lie behind the glimpses into our 
shifting sociology which NeLs ANDERSON contributes 
to THE Survey from time to time, in this case of 
the surburbanite—‘‘a man who shaves and takes a 
train and then rides home to shave again” (page 93). 
Hexten G. Norton is instructor in journalism at 
Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, New York 
(page 95). Lots MacDona tp, a South Carolinian 
by birth, who has made several studies in the textile 
area, is this year a fellow in economics at New York - 
University. She was an instructor at the Southern 
Summer School for ‘Women in Industry, at Sweet 
Briar, Virginia, which she describes (page 96). 
Mi LpreD JOHN was ia fellow in the Research Depart- 
ment of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 


-Union in Boston, for 1926-7 (page 97). 


OHN D. KENDERDINE is best known to 
SuRveEy readers as the writer of persuasive let- 
ters which turn overdue subscribers into cheering re- 
cruits. To members of the staff he is known as 
the world’s most trenchant critic of editorial letters. 
What he writes of turning “appeal” letters into 
“sales” letters will be widely read (page 102). 


From a drawing made by a prisoner at Sing Sing for 
Warden Lawes’ forthcoming book, Life and Death Within 
Sing Sing Prison Walls. Mr. Lawes is also the author of 
Man’s Judgment of Death, published by Putnam’s in 1924 
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The Death Penalty at Sing Sing 
What the Figures Show 


By LEWIS E. LAWES 


INCE 1889 when electrocution for murder was 
legally established in New York State, 409 men 
and 6 women have been committed to Sing Sing 
Prison for execution. Of these, 261, including 
one woman, were electrocuted. Before the date set 
or electrocution, 2 died natural deaths, 3 committed suicide, 
2 drowned while escaping, and 10 were pronounced insane 
ind transferred to Dannemora State Hospital; 15 are now 
n the Death House, making a total of 293 who are dead, 
nsane, or awaiting execution. 
The convictions of 53 men and 2 women were reversed 
y the Court of Appeals. Of these, 30 were acquitted; 5 
vere re-convicted and executed; one was re-conyicted and 


and 1,986 for manslaughter, first degree. This gives a total 
of 2,990 commitments for what is popularly known as 
murder. Thus the death penalty has been exacted in 63 
per cent of the total commitments for murder, first degree, 
and for 8.7 per cent of all commitments for “murder.” 

The fact that 30 persons were acquitted and 18 others 
convicted in a lower degree after having been convicted of 
a capital crime, causes one to wonder how many of the 261 
who were executed might not have received new trials and 
have been acquitted or convicted on a charge which did not 
exact the death penalty if they too had had money or friends 
to engage the most able legal counsel. One man, who 
fortunately received a commutation to natural life only a 


is sentence commuted to 
atural life; 14 were convicted 
f murder, second degree, 3 of 
anslaughter, first degree, 1 of 
anslaughter, second degree, and 
is awaiting a re-trial. One 
roman was acquitted and the 
ther was convicted of murder 
the second degree. The sen- 
neces of 72 men and 2 women 
ere commuted to imprisonment 
or natural life, and of these 
nly 3 have later been pardoned 
d only 6 discharged by special 
mmutation; the remainder are 
ow in prison, or in the hospital 
or the criminal insane, or have 
ied in prison. 

In the same period (1880- 
927) there were 589 commit- 
ents for murder, second degree, 


Since he became warden of Sing Sing 
Prison in 1920, Mr. Lawes has seen 109 
men electrocuted, for the law provides 
that the warden must be a witness of all 
executions, though the actual carrying 
out of the sentence 1s deputized to an 
electrician. He has recently compiled 
the statistics of commitments to Sing Sing 
for murder and here briefly sets them 
forth, for the first time. The showing 
that juries and judges erred in at least 11 
per cent of the original commitments 1s 
one of the most striking outcomes of his 
study of the figures. Warden Lawes 1s a 
member of the League to Abolish Capital 
Punishment and until recently has been 
its president. He is also an ex-president 
of the American Prison Association. 
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few minutes before he was to be 
strapped in the chair, was later 
proved positively to have been 
innocent. Perhaps there were 
other such cases. If juries and 
judges can err in one proven 
case, is it not possible that there 
may have been other errors which 
cannot now be corrected because 
the unfortunate man is dead? 
As a matter of fact, the juries 
and judges erred in II per cent 
of the original commitments for 
murder, first degree, and 54 per 
cent—more than half—of these 
persons were acquitted on re- 
trial as not guilty. Is not the 
percentage of “probable error” 
entirely too high to warrant a 
penalty that is irrevocable? 

In view of the relatively large 
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number of cases in which the higher court has reversed the 
lower courts, the number of commutations to life imprison- 
ment is not large. If the lower courts can err in II per 
cent of the cases, it is within the realm of possibility that a 
mistake is made in an additional 18 per cent of the total 
cases and the commutations are in proportion. 

It will be noted that only 3 pardons and 6 special com- 
mutations have been granted. This fact answers the fre- 
quently heard charge that life imprisonment does not really 
mean life imprisonment and is not, therefore, a proper 
penalty for murder in the first degree. 

The further assumption that the murderer is a dangerous 
criminal from whom society must be protected is flatly 
disproven by the figures which show that 90 per cent of the 
men and women committed for murder, first degree, had 
no previous criminal record. Nor is there a single instance 
in which a prisoner pardoned or specially commuted for 
murder, first degree, returned to Sing Sing Prison because 
of a second homicide. 

A study of Sing Sing’s records running back to 1850 
shows only slight variations in commitments for homicide. 
The percentage at no time runs above 8 per cent; commit- 
ments for murder, first degree, average about I per cent. 
This study also shows that 51 per cent of the cases of 
murder, first and second degrees, have been committed by 
foreigners, in comparison with a rate of 26 per cent for 
all other crimes committed by foreigners. 

From 1850 to 1870 the foreign-born Irish led in the 
number of commitments for murder and from 1870 to 1889 
the native-born of Irish stock led, with foreign-born Ger- 
mans second and foreign-born Italians third. Between 1890 
and 1919 the foreign-born Italians took the lead, with Irish 
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second; Negro, third; English-Scotch, fourth;. German 
fifth. From 1920 to the present time, the foreign-bor 
Italians have led with the Negro in second place; th 
Irish stock, third; and English-Scotch, fourth. 

From 1890 to 1927, those of Italian stock (91 per cen 
foreign-born) lead with 28 per cent of all commitments fo 
murder; Irish stock (20 per cent foreign-born) second wit 
19 per cent; Negro (9 per cent foreign-born) third wit 
144 per cent; English-Scotch stock (foreign-born 19 pe 
cent) and German stock (foreign-born 46 per cent) fourt 
with 10 per cent each; miscellaneous stock (foreign-bor 
50 per cent) 19 per cent. 

In other words, the typical murderer of any given perio 
comes from that race which is making a place for itself i 
a new environment. The Irish led for a long period fo! 
lowing their immigration and the Germans were a, clos 
second following their immigration period. The Italian 
then took first place and now the Negro, who is migratin 
from the South, is rapidly forging toward the lead. 

One often hears of the low murder-rate in England an 
other foreign countries and we are told that this conditio 
is due to more stringent laws, and so on. In the light c 
these figures, it seems likely that England’s favorable recor 
is due to the homogeneity of her population. Murder, i 
its final analysis, is due to extrinsic conditions rather tha 
to an inherent instinct for killing. Is society justified i 
taking a life for a crime which is a result of conditions fo 
which it is largely responsible and in exacting a deat 
penalty where the percentage of “probable error’ has prove 
to be so large? Would not life imprisonment answer th 
purpose as well and with greater justice to all? 


The Manufacturers’ Plan for Child Labor 


By FLORENCE KELLEY 


HE National Manufacturers’ Association has made 

public its program. Its proposed standards have 

been given to the Associated Press, and widely 

distributed in a pamphlet of twelve pages, under 

the title, National Education and Employment 
Program of the Junior Education and Employment Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Manufacturers. In 
the introduction it is said to be “for the further protection 
of children 14 and 15 years old.” 

Obviously believing that the federal Children’s Amend- 
ment is defeated, not merely delayed, the association sets 
forth in six paragraphs what it proposes to have done to, 
and for, wage-earning children in place of cooperative action 
by Congress and the States. The remaining pages are 
interpretation. 

Mass production now takes over the establishment of 
school standards and labor standards for children of today 
and of the future. 

Proposals A and B requiring a new employment certifi- 
cate for each new job undertaken by a child of 14 or 15, 
accompanied by a medical certificate of fitness, follow the 
most advanced practice of industrial communities, among 
others, Massachusetts and Chicago, They are not new, but 
they are admirable safeguards to which all must give hearty 
consent in an age when industry has been growing constantly 
more dangerous with new machines and new poisons. As 


an evidence of good faith, next winter, wherever a legis 
lature meets in a state which does not yet require a fres 
certificate and medical examination for each new job, bill 
requiring them should be introduced and pushed by th 
National Manufacturers’ Association and its powerful stat 
branches. The state associations have sometimes oppose 
bills for these modest improvements but may, now thé 
their national body has come out for these measures, be e7 
pected to see that such certificates and examinations are ¢ 
benefit to both employers and working minors. 

The National Manufacturers’ Association might we 
have recognized that today the children of this Republ 
live and work under two standards, one modern and or 
laggard. If they had done this, if they had called the 
program a provisional program, or a transitional program, « 
the southern child labor program, it could be seriously di 
cussed. Then good might come of the discussion. By 
put forward as a “national” program, nothing can ensi. 
but confusion. Its mere existence must inevitably cau’ 
confusion. Its principal proposals are retrograde. It doy 
not clearly state the objective of the National Man 
facturers’ Association. It proceeds by indirection. | 

So far, indeed, that this program is destined to test tf 
astuteness and integrity of the National and State Chi 
Labor Committees, of hundreds of committees of permane 
organizations, and of all the myriad small groups of m» 
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| National Education and Employment Program 
| of the Junior Education and Employment Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers 


] Program of the National Association of Manufacturers 
i} for the further protection of employed children fourteen 
| and fifteen years of age: 


(a) An employment certificate issued under state author- 
lj ity for each job applied for under a different employer. 
(b) A physical examination by physicians designated by 
the state, and a certificate that the individual is physically 
fit to enter the employment applied for. 
f (c) The completion of the sixth grade, after allowing two 
| years for adjustment after the passage of the statute in 
states not already having an educational qualification, with 
{} proper provision for vacation permits. 

(d) The requirement of a minimum of four hours a week 
of continued education, either in continuation schools or un- 
S| der shop plans approved by properly constituted state 
authority which should .have the power to release individ- 
uals incapable of further education or to excuse any child 
until proper continuation schools have been established. 
(e) The limiting of the hours of labor of all children 
under sixteen years, employed in manufacturing, mining, 
transportation or commercial occupations, of not to exceed 
{ forty-eight hours per week, with a prohibition of night 
“) work before 7 A.M. or after 9 P.M. 

(f) The strengthening of laws forbidding the employ- 
l) ment of children in hazardous occupations by more care- 
i) fully defining the specific hazards. 


The principles herein stated have been formulated by 

the Junior Education and Employment Committee of 

‘) the National Association of Manufacturers consisting of: 

l@ Howell Cheney, Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, 
Conn., Chairman; Garnett Andress, Richmond Hosiery 
Co., Rossville, Ga.; E. M. Herr, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., New York; Simon Miller, 
Jacob Miller Sons & Co., Philadelphia;;) W. A. Viall, 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence. 

These principles have been approved by the Board of 

Directors of the Association. 

Your views on these principles will be very greatly 

) appreciated. 


d women who have, (sometimes against opposition from 

tate Manufacturers’ Associations) shared, since 1902, in 

. acting child labor laws. ‘These are safeguards of children 

4 and 15 years old, and of street traders who are younger, 

nd of telegraph and messenger boys and minor employes 
hazardous occupations who are older. 

It is characteristic that such significant terms as “child 
abor” and “eight-hour day’? nowhere appear in the manu- 
acturers’ program; substituted for them are “employment” 

d “closing at 9 P.M.” 

Though the term “eight-hours day” nowhere appears, 
jpe Program fundamentally undermines it. It is not fash- 
spnable to attack the eight-hours day head-on now, when 31 
ates and the District of Columbia have an eight-hours 
‘hw applying to children to 16 years of age in factories and 
‘Kores. 

Enlightened employers long since abolished night work 

r boys and girls below 18 years. Several states follow 

e lead given by New York before the War, and forbid 
‘Tnployment of minors under 16 as telegraph and messenger 
“bys after 6 p.m. For children under 16, the standard 
“losing hour in factories was set, years ago, by the New 
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York statute at 5 Pp. M. and in stores at 6p. M. This 
is especially important since enactment of double compen- 
sation in 1923. For if a boy or girl is injured while at 
work after the lawful closing hour, the New York employer 
must pay double compensation, the penalty part of it in 
cash, at the time of the award. That the closing hour for 
New York children in factories since 1908 and stores since 
1914 is enforceable, has been shown by long experience. 

The National Manufacturers’ Association disposes of the 
whole vast subject of working hours by proposing to forbid 
children under 16 to work after 9 o’clock. But why, when 
35 states and the District of Columbia have already 
abolished nightwork after 5, 6 and 7 P.M. in factories, 
is it necessary to introduce this late hour? Idaho alone 
in the whole country has 9 o'clock as closing hour, and 
Idaho has virtually no wage-earning children. Only Texas 
and California have a later hour, 10 P.M. 

Instead of the enforceable closing hour definitely set at 
the end of eight hours work at 5 p.m. for factories and 
6 P.M. for stores, work is to be permitted everywhere until 
9 o'clock. This late closing hour allows 14 hours begin- 
ning at 7 A.M. in which to spread eight hours work. Every 
experienced enforcing official knows that this makes the 
eight-hours day non-enforceable. Instead of a definite daily 
limit of work to eight hours in 24, the program proposes 
a 48-hours week. Contrast this with New York’s eight- 
hours day definitely ended at 5 P.M. and 6 P.M. and 
44-hours week for boys and girls under 16. Contrast it 
with Henry Ford’s 40-hours week for adults. Which 
shall prevail? The beneficent, thoroughly tested New York 
standard? Or North Carolina’s fantastic non-enforceable 
new statute? 


OW can any program be seriously defended which pro- 

poses for children in any state, standards lower than 
the best long tried in industrial states and found feasible and 
useful? New York, Ohio, Oregon and California are 
among the industrial states whose enlightened protec- 
tion of young wage earners has greatly benefitted employers 
and employed. The proposed program would, if adopted 
in those states, constitute a revolution backward and 
downward. 

Six paragraphs which follow the insinuating title indicate 
permanent dangers: 

What means has the average, well-informed citizen of 
knowing how retrograde is the proposal to set up, as a 
nationwide standard, the fourteenth birthday and sixth 
school grade? Even well-read, sympathetic people without 
contact with factories cannot conceive the multiple risks that 
lurk in manufacture awaiting adolescent children. “They 
cannot estimate how unfit a present-day factory is for a 
girl 14 years old, fresh from the sixth grade—because of 
speeding, noise, crowding, strain of piecework, sustained 
high-pressure attention, infinite multiplication of machines, 
and ever increasing industrial poisons. Nor are non-expert 
citizens acquainted with the legal safeguards laboriously 
achieved in a quarter century intensive struggle in behalf 
of the children. In contrast, the National Manufacturers’ 
Association organized nearly 40 years ago, has a branch in 
every industrial state and commands vast funds for propa- 
ganda, as it proved in its campaign against the federal child 
labor amendment. . 

Since 1895, state associations have killed safeguarding 
bills and laws; when that was impossible, they have amended 
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them, making them useless. Counsel for state associations 
induce courts to hold safeguarding laws unconstitutional, 
as in 1895, when Levy Mayer, counsel for the Illinois 
Association, persuaded the Supreme Court to hold invalid 
the first eight-hours law including children employed in 
manufacture. Fortunately for the children, the United 
States Supreme Court overthrew that evil decision. 

If this program were carried out—and what is a pro- 
gram for but to be carried out ?— 


1. It would abolish the 5 p. M. closing hour in factories and 
the 6 P.M. closing hour in stores, substituting for both 9 P.M. 

2. It would abolish the eight-hour day by creating a spread 
of 14 hours from 7 A.M. to 9 P.M., thus making the eight- 
hour day non-enforceable. 

3. It would abolish the 44-hour week, substituting a 48- 
hour week, which also would be non-enforceable because of 
the 14 hours spread. 

4. It would make work in mines legal at the fourteenth 
birthday and the completed sixth grade. Since 1920, the legal 
age for beginning work in mines has been 16 years in all im- 
portant mining states. Illinois has had an age limit of 16 
years for mines since I9I0. 

5. In seven enlightened states it would lower the leaving 
age for full time compulsory school attendance from 15 years 
to the fourteenth birthday and the sixth grade, by leaving 
everything beyond that, everywhere, to the choice of children 
and parents. 

6. It would give officials power to release children from 
school attendance at 14 years instead of adapting schools to 
their needs. 

7. It would release children from all school attendance 
where there are no continuation schools, instead of substituting 
full time attendance until the community supplies a school. 


One by one, these undesirable proposals have for years 
been rejected by organizations of citizens who have ob- 
tained enactment of better measures, often against oppo- 
sition of branches of the Manufacturers’ Association. 

Today California, Maine, Michigan and Rhode Island 
exclude from manufacture and commerce, during school 
hours, children under 15 years old. Texas excluded them 
from factories only; Ohio under 16 for work in school 
hours; Montana under 16 years from factories at all times; 
New York prescribes 14 years and the eighth grade, 
15 years and the sixth grade, 16 years and the sixth grade. 
These seven states are menaced by the manufacturers’ 
program because all have a higher standard than age four- 
teen years. Children who remain to the sixteenth year 
and the sixth grade are often newly-arrived, overgrown 
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peasant immigrants, or deaf, blind, tubercular, crippled 
otherwise handicapped children; or they are dull norm 
children held by the law to save them from becoming toc 
of criminals. Or they are mental defectives of whom t 
public ungraded. classes and opportunity schools rend 
thousands self-supporting by the sixteenth birthday. 

What can be mote dangerous for the future than a pl: 
for tantalizing children with sham protective measur 
pretending to give them “further protection” while taki 
away what they already have, and stupefying them? A 
repetitive work is stupefying. Nearly all work open to bo 
and girls under 16 is repetitive and therefore stupefyin 
Monotony breeds fatigue, and the combination of monoto! 
and fatigue is stupefying, especially when begun as early 
the fourteenth birthday. 

Inevitably a manufacturers’ association does what see! 
to it good for manufacturers. It would be a great co 
venience to industry if it could put this program into effe 
everywhere. Adult wages are higher than they have ev 
been. Immigration of cheap labor is confined chiefly 
unskilled Mexicans and Negroes. The unions are by | 
means powerless as to hours. Even Pullman porters a 
forming unions. The helpless elements of former m: 
immigration are staying at home in Europe. Can t 
stimulus to promulgate the program at this time be t 
shrinkage in the supply of cheap labor? 

If there could be wholesale restriction of attendance 
the seventh and eighth grades and the high-schools, if lit 
girls could be kept available for the textile industries at t 
fourteenth birthday and sixth grade as has been done 
Massachusetts, that would be a pleasant outlook { 
migrating northern mill managers. 

This program is important to its projectors. Every | 
dustrial bill will have to be watched, both to increase gai 
so laboriously achieved for the young generation and 
forestall destructive activity of the National Manufacture 
Association’s legislative agents. 

Any persons who may believe that this new program is 
benevolent undertaking, or who are led so to interpret 
or who try to cooperate in it, will be naive souls u 
acquainted with the continuous record of the Niatior 
Manufacturers’ Association, and ill-informed as to t 
extraordinarily valuable safeguards which are to be und 
mined by carrying out its program. Or they will 
shepherds deserting their lambs. 


The Child Labor Position 


By WILEY 
STATEMENT from those regarded as the 


“opposition” is always of value—it furnishes a 

definite ground for discussion and makes clear 

the real issues involved. Such a statement has 

just been issued by the Committee on Junior 

Education and Employment of the National Association of 

Manufacturers long considered one of the chief antagonists 

of child labor legislation. In a program (see page 71) 

endorsed by the board of directors of the association, the 

rommittee sets forth six principles “for the further protection 
of employed children 14 and 15 years of age.” 

The National Child Labor Committee has for many 
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years advocated certain minimum standards for the emple 
ment of children, and the points on which the program 
the Manufacturers’ Association meets and those in whi 
it falls below that of the committee stand forth clearly: 


A. The Manufacturers’ Association agrees with the N 
tional Child Labor Committee that no child under 16 shov 
be permitted to work without an employment certificate issu 
under state supervision. 

B. The association likewise agrees that no child under 
should ‘be employed without a certificate of physical fitn 
issued by an authorized physician. We call special attenti 
to the statement in the brief accompanying the program, th 
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i physical examination should be repeated as often as the 
‘applicant changes employment. 

C. The educational standard of the National Child Labor 
‘Committee, namely, the completion of the eighth grade for 
phildren under 16, is not met by the manufacturers’ program 
which advocates only the sixth grade. In their brief they agree 
Bhat the responsibility of the state for children, whether at 
Ischool or at work, “should reasonably be extended to at least 
16 years of age.” However, to their suggestion that states 
hich have already enforced ‘an educational qualification may 
»xperiment with higher standards they add, “but in no case 
Should these standards prevent the employment of physically 
thble children over 14 who are unable or unwilling to go further 
n school than the sixth grade, and who, in the judgment of 
heir parents or guardians would be better employed at work.” 


O this the National Child Labor Committee takes serious 
exception. It would open the way to thousands of children 
So leave school on completion of the sixth grade merely because 
hey dislike school. The Niational Child Labor Committee 
hgrees that in exceptional cases children of 14 are better 
»ff at work (under school supervision) than at school but this 
bower of exemption should be in the hands of the school author- 
‘ties who, through visiting teachers, psychological laboratories, 
hind the like, can study each child and his environment as an 
Individual problem. 

| The Mianufacturers’ Association agrees with the National 
Child Labor Committee that children under 16 should not be 
‘}mployed during school vacation without employment certi- 
Sicates. 

D. The National Child Labor Committee does not include 
its standards a statement regarding attendance of employed 
inors at continuation school. It believes in the principle 
iinderlying continwation schools but feels that they are still 
oo much in the experimental stage to warrant a statement 
egarding the age for compulsory attendance, the length of 
he session or nature of the curriculum. The continuation 
chool, it may be pointed out, has been one of the chief targets 
f attack by manufacturing groups throughout the country. 
he Mianufacturers’ Association, by including this in their 
rogram, endorse the principle. 

E. (1) The National Child Labor Committee has long 
ood for an eight-hour day, six-day and forty-eight-hour week 
Jor children under 16. The Manufacturers’ Association now 
mdorses a forty-eight-hour week for children under 16 in 
anufacturing, mining, transportation or commercial occupa- 
ons. In this connection the National Child Labor Committee 
alls attention to three points which it considers vital: first, 
ll children regardless of the nature of their occupation, should 
e included (it is possible that the Manufacturers’ Association 
ecified only fields coming within their own scope); second, 
six-day week should be specified in order to give one day’s 
est in seven, and to limit the working day to 8 hours; third, 
ining, of course, should not be included as this is recognized 
a field in which no child under 16 years should ever be em- 
Hloyed. All of the important mining states already have legis- 
htion to this effect, with the possible exception of Michigan 
hich operates iron ore and copper mines—employing 44 chil- 
ren under 16 according to the 1920 census. 

(2) The National Child Labor Committee believes that 
hildren under 16 should not work in any capacity before 
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fhe occupations mentioned above) places the morning hour at 
and the evening hour at 9. The committee agrees that the 
ormer is desirable, but comsiders the prohibition of work in 
jhe evening hours more important. Nine o’clock is too late 
‘pr children under 16 years. 

F. With regard to the employment of children in hazardous 
cupations, the National Child Labor Committee advocates 
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that certain occupations known to be dangerous for children 
under 16 should be specified in the law, and that in order 
to keep pace with changing industrial conditions some state 
authority should have the power to extend this list. Further 
it advocates that children between 16 and 18 years should have 
similar protection from employment dangerous for children 
of that age. The Manufacturers’ Association agrees that the 
law should be strengthened for children under 16 years, but 
does not touch upon the point of empowering a state body to 
extend the list. 


What is the significance of this statement by the manu- 
facturers? It is without question an important forward 
step, and should be welcomed by all those engaged in this 
work on a nation-wide scale. Its practical value can be 
judged by the following facts: 

Only 6 states (Illinois, Iowa, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Wisconsin) now meet completely the first five standards 
advocated by the Manufacturers’ Association; 6 states do 
not require employment certificates for children 14 to 16 
years; 17 states do not require a physical examination of 
children applying for work permits; 19 states do not require 
the completion of the sixth grade; 21 states have no con- 
tinuation school law; 13 states permit more than a forty- 
eight-hour week for children between 14 and 16 years in 
manufacturing and 17 in mercantile establishments; 32 
states permit work before 7 A.M.; 5 permit work after 9 P.M. 
in manufacturing, and 15 permit it in mercantile establish- 
ments. 

With regard to employment in dangerous occupations, 
the lack of definite knowledge as to what does and does not 
constitute dangerous work makes a numerical statement difh- 
cult, but the following facts are suggestive: 28 states permit 
children under 16 to work around explosives, 22 states 
permit them to run elevators, 35 permit them to work on 
scaffolding, 17 permit them to oil and clean machinery in 
motion. 


HE statement of the Manufacturers’ Association can be 
of incalculable value in raising the standards in these 
backward states. ‘“The proof of the pudding is in the eating,” 
however, and the real interest of the Manufacturers’ 
Association in child labor will be measured by the extent 
to which it lends its support in securing such legislation. 
Moreover, their statement is in no sense a program of 
ideals and in three important respects (educational require- 
ment, daily hours and night work) it falls short of even 
the minimum standards of the National Child Labor 
Committee. Many will question what its effect will be 
in those states which already have or wish to enact stand- 
ards higher than those of the Manufacturers’ Association. 
Does the association regard its program as embodying the 
maximum standards for child protection beyond which 
opposition will be forthcoming, or the minimum which the 
welfare of children demand? ‘The former would constitute 
the greatest challenge to child labor efforts since the days 
of child exploitation in coal mines and cotton mills. We 
assume, however, that the latter is the case. We assume 
that the statement is a bona fide effort to correct the current 
belief that the Manufacturers’ Association is opposed to 
child labor legislation. 

The important fact is that, in spite of certain points of 
difference, the Manufacturers’ Association has expressed 
agreement with most of the points for which social workers 
have been striving in this field for many years. 


Charting the Tides of Humanity 


HEN the World Population Conference met 
in Switzerland on August 31 it focussed for 
the first time the attention of many nations 
on the basic raw material of civilization— 
its supply of human lives. Two years ago 
the International Birth Control Congress in New York 
City demonstrated that it was possible to discuss the facts 
and principles which underly the growth of peoples with 
scientific detachment apart from a propagandist zeal for 
family limitation and from the blind tabus which religious, 
military, industrial or sentimental interests had laid over 
such subjects. The Geneva meetings, which brought together 
some 300 delegates and observers from thirty countries, 
representing the widely diverse fields of scientific study which 
must deal directly or indirectly with problems of population, 
carried the discussion a step further and set up the begin- 
ning of a permanent organization to study human tides as 
scientifically and objectively as the ocean currents or the 
ebb and flow of currency and trade have long been studied. 
As Dr. Gertrude F. Sturges, delegate of the Committee 
on Maternal Health, pointed out in a report of the congress 
which forms the basis of this abstract, the artist who drew 
the cartoon for the menu card of the gala banquet possessed 
a sly sense of humor. Here the notables are pictured as 
drinking to the health of “the baby,” but it must have been 
the infantile organization for the scientific study of pop- 
ulation problems, since in three days of solid discussion, 
nary a baby was mentioned. The program, which like the 
daily abstracts of proceedings was printed in both French 
and English, instead dealt with such collective and learned 
subjects as the biology of population growth, the optimum 
population, population and food supply, the differential birth- 
rate, fertility and sterility in relation to population, inter- 
national migration and its control, biological institutes for 
the study of race, and heredity, disease and pauperism. 


F a prevailing impression can be gathered from the mass of 

sober data submitted in these papers, it is that apparently 
the world is not going to the dogs, even to the Pekingese. 
(As one American scientist put it, extra-officially, “If a well- 
to-do woman prefers a pug-dog to a baby, it is just as well 
for society that her type of humanity be not reproduced!”) 
Professor Raymond Pearl of Johns Hopkins pointed out that 
the growth of all populations, animal and human, follows 
a regular and characteristic course, increasing at first slowly, 
accelerating gradually until it reaches a maximum rapidity, 
then increasing more slowly until finally there is no per- 
ceptible growth at all. Yet though there is always this gen- 
eral curve, at any given moment, even in experimental 
studies of animals when the food supply is ideal, there may 
be violent zig-zags to one side or the other of the curve, 
produced by shifts in the birth- or death-rates. J. B. S. 
Haldane of Cambridge University, England, commenting on 
the address, added that as the birth-rate is the main variable 
quantity in civilized countries, these fluctuations in popula- 
tion would be avoidable “if a coherent and stable policy 
with regard to birth-rates were reached,” and suggested as 
a eugenic program, “equalization of the economic position of 
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different classes; a uniform full and compulsory educational 
system, and equal opportunities for family limitation in all 
classes.” 

In considering the “optimum” population, Professor 
Henry Pratt Fairchild of New York University pointed 
out that there were four main factors of all social organiza- 
tion: 

The land, that is, all the natural resources; the stage 
of the arts, that is, the sum of all the devices and expedients 
which make these resources available for human beings; 
the population, considered quantitatively; and the standard 
of living, dependent on the first three and defined as the 

“average level of comfort enjoyed by a given society at ‘ 
given time.’ 

66 HE main basis of the confusion that infests the ques- 
tion of population,” said Professor Fairchild, “is the 
erroneous conception of population as an end in itself. There 
is only one factor that has an ultimate human value. That is 
the standard of living.” Under-population, that is, a popula- 
tion too small to make full use of natural resources with all 
the arts then developed, probably has existed only rarely im 
the history of the world. Before the optimum population for 
any area can be determined, the social sciences must evolve 
some way of measuring not only the numerical population, 
at present our only exact gauge, but the productivity of oi 
land, the stage of the arts, and finally, the standard of living 
“We must be able to know with preciseness whether the 
standard of one country is higher or lower than thee of 
another, and whether the standard of a given country is ris* 
ing or falling, and at what rate.” ' 

Professor E. M. East of Harvard, talking on Food an¢ 
Population, declared that a just peace between the two basi¢ 
instincts of mankind, food and reproduction, would not 
make itself. The biologist today can find no flaw in Dar 
win’s argument that civilization enhances fecundity. Any 
effort to increase the supply of food is useless, unless it if 
supplemented by measures to restrict population. “We mere 
ly raise more wheat to feed more men to raise more wheat. 
A satisfactory adjustment of the two embattled urges cat 
be made only if man assumes a social direction of his owt 
evolution. That ideal is an artificially standardized optimum 
of population, large enough for efficient production and dis 
tribution of the comforts of life, and small enough for so 
cial, ethical and esthetic advance. : 


N the sessions which centered on the different birth-rate’ 

of different social classes, there was universal testimony 
except for Sweden, that the lowest rates were found in the 
so-called upper classes, the highest at the other end of t 
economic scale. Recent studies at the University of St 
holm showed results differing from the reports of Germanyy 
Italy and Holland in that the working classes were foutil 
to have a fertility in marriage 25 per cent lower than th 
upper classes. Though the decline has been greatest amon 
the well-to-do and in the cities, a similar downward tren 
among all groups and members of all religious faiths — 
Germany was reported by (Continued on page 107 


The Common Welfare 


SLED. DHE SLALES DO Tite 


HE forty-two legislatures of 1927 have come 
and gone. ‘They have demonstrated anew the 
failure of the “‘let-the-states-do-it” policy. They 
have exercised once more their sovereign right 
4 to ignore the needs of children who must earn 
heir own living. A few legislatures have added to 
the crazy-quilt of unlike patches. Where five industrial 
“states had prescribed extra compensation for children killed 
>r injured while illegally employed, eight do so now. But 
>f these eight, no two statutes are alike. Wisconsin is alone 
‘Jn prescribing triple compensation, and one double com- 
Densation law has been four years unenforced. Only 
“illinois, Maryland, and Michigan moved this year from the 
“zroup which excludes to that which prescribes an extra 
“award. At the opening of the session there were 18 ex- 
i . luding states; there are still 15. 

~ Of extraordinary interest is the present plight of Indiana’s 
“Nouble compensation clause. This excellent device, one of 
“Yhe best for keeping children safe in industry (or safe from 
Yndustry) has been four years successfully nullified. It 
F has never been repealed, superseded or passed upon directly 
hs to its constitutionality by the State Supreme Court, In- 
iana’s court of last resort. Instead, in May, 1923, the 
“state Industrial Board, by a question certified to the State 
Appellate Court, elicited the opinion that this clause was 
nconstitutional. This obstructive opinion was not given 
n an appealed case or in a controversy before the Industrial 
30ard or the court. Later the Supreme Court, ultimate 
ribunal as to all constitutional questions in the state, held 
hat it was purely advisory, and not an adjudication. Never- 
theless, the lower court has twice since acted upon its own 
pinion as authoritative. It has defied the admonition of 
he highest court. Strangely, the latest Indiana statutes 
Burns’ Annotated, Revision of 1926) omits all reference to 
1e double compensation clause. Was this on the authority 
f the Appellate Court’s answer to the Industrial Board in 
Nay, 1923? And of that court’s own two subsequent 
ctions ? So complete is obstructive cooperation by the board, 
he Appellate Court and Burns’ Annotated Statutes that, 
1 the board’s current official copies of the labor law sent 
o interested enquirers, the double compensation clause is 
printed and crossed out. Meanwhile, if any wage-earning 
hildren have received double compensation the fact does 
ot appear. The policy of concealment is effective. Indiana 
eeps no separate records of industrial injuries suffered 
y minors. Yet in these four years, in Indiana as elsewhere, 
ass production has increasingly endangered children with 
peeding and new poisons. 

Illinois defeated a bill to raise the school-leaving require- 
ment from the sixth to the eighth grade and to raise thereby 
he age of a large number of children entering industry. 
Massachusetts continues to let boys and girls leave school 
t the sixth grade and the fourteenth birthday to work at 
machines in factories. 


The cheerful spot of the year is Maine, which raised the 
educational qualification for minors 14 to 16 years old going 
to work, from the sixth to the eighth grade. Maine has, 
in the last decade, decreased the number of children at this 
age employed in manufacture from aproximately 1,100 to 
less than 100 at present. 

The Georgia legislature had before it no bill affecting 
child labor. The child-helping organizations agreed in ad- 
vance to back only their cooperative program, five measures, 
all non-industrial, until it should be adopted. Children in 
Georgia of 14 to 16 years may legally work 60 hours a 
week but not between 7 Pp. M. and 6 A. M. Beginning on 
the sixteenth birthday, these girls and boys may work all 
night—a charming birthday gift! Unhappily the legislature 
enacted only one of the five philanthropic measures. Nothing 
therefore, can be done for wage-earning children until the 
next session. Will double compensation for children injured 
while illegally employed have a chance then? 

The North Carolina child labor law of 1927, as inter- 
preted by the state attorney-general, resembles a Chinese 
puzzle and appears to be unenforceable. Children under 
16 are forbidden to work in mines and quarries. This is 
the last trace of the federal child labor laws. North Caro- 
lina appears to penalize children who finish the fourth grade 
between the fourteenth and sixteenth birthdays, by legaliz- 
ing their working 60 hours a week. It appears to 
place the premium of the short working day upon failure to 
complete the fourth school grade. Noteworthy are the 
following items: 


A child under 14 may not be employed in any mill, factory, 
cannery, work-shop or manufacturing establishment. 


But may a boy under 14 work in all these other places? 


A girl under 14 may not work in any laundry, bakery, mer- 
cantile establishment, office, hotel, restaurant, barber shop, 
bootblack stand, public stable, garage, place of amusement, 
brick yard, lumber yard, or any messenger or delivery service, 
public works, or any street trades except in oases and under 
regulations prescribed by the Child Welfare Commission. . . . 


And may the commission permit girls under 14 to work 
in them? 


A minor over 16 years of age may be employed 60 hours 
per week. . : 


Is this by night also? 


ae 


And for girls as well as boys? 


By completing the fourth grade at the age of 14, the minor 
is placed in ‘the position of one who has attained the age of 
16 so far as hours of labor are concerned... . 

Women have never shown more admirable persistence, 
than this year in North Carolina. But this interpretation 
can be overthrown only by a decision of the highest state 
court, or by a new law two years hence, or by another 
attorney-general. 

North Carolina is still one of the five states which have 
no workmen’s compensation law. The others are Arkansas, 
Florida, Missisippi and South Carolina. 

Alabama’s quadrennial legislature has adjourned with 
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nothing done this year for wage-earning children. Proposals 
for double compensation, and for separate records of children 
killed or injured were defeated. This means an interval of 
four years’ delay before anything can be done. 

“Let the states do it!” 


ATHENS TO MADISON 


O understand the civilization of which they are a part 

through study of civilizations that have passed and 
thereby search out a new road to a liberal education, is the 
hope of the hundred and twenty young men who have volun- 
tarily enrolled in the new experimental college at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. In their freshman year this group 
is to become acquainted with Greek civilization at its best 
in order that they may have something with which to com- 
pare, contrast and so understand the world in which they 
live (see The Survey, June 1, page 268). For the first 
three weeks they are to begin their real initiation into that 
civilization as follows: first, they are to read the speech 
of Pericles at the end of the first year of the Peloponnesian 
War, in which he told the Athenians something of the secret 
of their own civilization as he understood it. Second, they 
are to try to become acquainted with the most picturesque 
and representative figure of the Periclean age, Socrates, a 
man, said Alexander Meiklejohn, the school’s director, ‘who 
so completely expressed and represented the culture and 
civilization of his times that when that civilization became 
aware of him there was but one thing they could do with 
him, namely, put him to death.” And third, they are to 
read a number of the representative plays of the age, both 
comedy and tragedy. Thereafter, with the stimulus and 
help of their advisers they will go deep and far into a 
great civilization which, for us today is past all praise or 
blame, waiting only to be understood. President Glenn 
Frank, addressing the students at their first assembly, pointed 
out that the program means a study of situations rather 
than subjects. “At times,’ he said, “this will seem easy 
for you, for you will not be harassed by details. At other 
times you will find it hard, for the teachers . . . are not 
going to do your thinking for you.” ‘‘We turn you free,” 
Professor Meiklejohn added, “and we will see what you 
will do. I’d like to moralize on the possibilities of freedom, 
but I will not: the results rest with you—and the future!” 
And it is because the new experiment offers on a crowded 
university campus a chance for American college students 
to show what they can do, given freedom of thought and 
effort, that it seems to many the most interesting and the 
most significant undertaking of the new school year. 


THE LURKING TOOTHBRUSH 


S inconspicuously and as faithfully as the postman on 

his daily rounds, the two hundred and more nurses 

of the Visiting Nurse Service go in and out of New York 
homes where there is need of their skill. In addition to the 
regular conferences held in eighteen centers for mothers, 
well babies and young children, they make upwards of half 
a million visits a year, thus forging through their twin aims 
of ministration and education one of the city’s strongest de- 
fenses against the spread of disease. Education especially 
has been a firm objective since the service was started by 
Lillian D. Wald at the Henry Street Settlement in 1893 
as a venture in social pioneering, now accepted and emulated 
throughout this land and countries abroad; and education 
of the widest public as well as their own clientele is the 
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object of the annual “week’’ which the service is inaugurat- 
ing toward the end of this month. For even our brightly 
sanitary civilization still has its dark spots. A few days 
ago one of the Henry Street nurses asked the mother of her 
young patient for his toothbrush. The mother eagerly re- 
sponded to the request and climbing to the top of a cup- 
board began a vigorous search. “I’ve always said, that it 
pays to keep things,” she panted breathlessly as she finally 
brought it out in triumph. “You just never know when 
you are going to need them.” 


GALLANT MILESTONES 


N Pittsburgh as in New York visiting nurse service be- 

gan with the vision and the devotion of a nurse who lived 
among the people so desperately in need of her help. On 
October 2 the Irene Kaufman Settlement threw open its 
doors and invited the city in to celebrate the twenty-five 
years’ work of Anna Heldman, R.N. When the Spanish- 
American War started, Miss Heldman volunteered her 
services by telegraph, and twelve hours later was on her 
way south for duty in Florida, Georgia and Cuba. Private 
duty seemed narrow on her return, and not long thereafter, 
in 1902, she entered the then almost unknown field of visit- 
ing nursing with the Columbian Council School, later the 
Columbian Settlement. Vague reports of visiting nurses 
came from Chicago and New York, but in those days of 
the infancy of the profession, each pioneer had to carve 
her own path, loyally seconded by the little groups of citi- 
zens who saw here a new road toward a nebulous goal of 
public welfare. 

For this quarter century Miss Heldman has lived in this 
house by the side of the road, now the Irene Kaufman 
Settlement, sharing and aiding all the gallant adventures 
which passed by its doors. She helped to obtain the passage 
of the nurse registration law in Pennsylvania in 1904; she 
worked out of hours as a volunteer in the demonstration 
which established medical inspection in the public schools; 
she aided in putting together the records which showed the 
need of what now is the Children’s Welfare Division of 
the city department of health. During the Pittsburgh Survey 
in 1907-8, she took part in the housing investigation, and 
was associate to Frank E. Wing in one of the most dis: 
tinctive features of the survey: a study of the householc 
cost of typhoid fever in certain parts of what was then the 
greatest typhoid laboratory in the country, a compilatior 
still cited in scientific books on epidemiology and one of the 
first American studies of the economic cost of sickness 
Through her efforts the Mothers’ Club at the Columbiar 
Settlement became the Malbish Arumin Society, with 85¢ 
members at the present time. As the personnel of the settle 
ment changed, hers was the face that all the neighborhooe 
knew, and hers the memory that held all the neighborhood 
and she took on the office she still holds as director of thy 
Personal Service Department, with first aid for the trouble: 
and sympathy with the joy of all who come. 

This month of anniversaries sees in New York the cele 
bration of the work of two women who like Miss Heldmat 
have shared in the social exploration of their times. It ii 
fifteen years since Alma I. Guy, herself partially withous 
sight, started at the New York Association for the Blin) 
to teach five small children to run and play as their seein) 
neighbors played. First she introduced them to the thri. 
of nice winding bannisters without which no childhood | 
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complete; then in one country summer she taught them to 
climb fences, to walk stone walls, and shinny up trees. From 
her work has grown the Women’s Recreation Department 
upon which more than two hundred young blind girls now 
depend for their fun in life, while one of the original five 
is teaching the class of tiny blind children who are instructed 
in the free and fearless use of their bodies almost as soon 
as they can walk. 

On October 29 a testimonial dinner is to be given by 
the New York League of Girls Clubs for Virginia Potter, 
chairman of its Committee on Ways and Means. It takes 
fifteen years to bound the work of Miss Guy, and twenty- 
five to include that of Miss Heldman, but nearly a half 
century is rounded out in the story of Miss Potter’s for the 
education of girls and their vacations, their housing, and 
their clubs. She brought about the building of the first 
hotel for girls in New York City, and established the first 
‘vacation house in this country. The list of organizations 
to be represented around her banquet table will be a rollcall 
‘Jof chapters in a history of community progress. 


THE FAMILY GROWS UP 


NIQUE among these many anniversaries is the Con- 
ference on Family Life, celebrating the fiftieth birth- 
day of the family welfare movement in this country, which 
is closing in ‘Buffalo as this issue of The Survey goes into 
he mails. The hopes and fears and facts which that confer- 
ence brought to bear upon the basic institution of humanity 
vill be brought out in the Survey Graphic for December, 
a special issue on the art of family life. In the meantime, 
he very event of the conference is a significant comment 
jon the movement whose origin it signalizes. It was planned 
“Sand executed not to show the undoubtedly helpful work of 
“Sone profession for its clients, but to bring before the widest 
possible audience the patterns and processes of living in fam- 
“ilies which run through all social groups. The family wel- 
“fare movement in this country has itself given an outstand- 
ng example of parenthood. At one time and another dur- 
‘ing the past half century it has conceived and fostered a 
Wwhole brood of infant undertakings which now have as- 
kumed the independence of maturity—labor legislation, 


ow included in the science of public health, or such -appli- 
ations of medical science as psychiatric social work. Its 


=d by educators, penologists, and other specialized practition- 
Hrs of the social sciences. Yet though it has given without 
stint toward the founding of these other professions, family 
welfare remains as rich and vital an entity as ever. For 
ns it has given, it also has taken in turn the material of 


hiieaving them into its own experience. Hence the confer- 
{nce just concluded recorded far more than the fifty years 


TEACHING PEACE 


OUR thousand delegates representing organized teachers 
and school administrators of the world—the United 
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recently held their biennial conference in Toronto. The 
outstanding feature of the program, as it has been reported 
in the daily papers and discussed in the educational press, 
was the emphasis on world peace. The great gathering 
stressed the part educators must play in securing peace not 
only by combatting organized militarism but in actively 
furthering international understanding and good will. T. T. 
Roberts of the National Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales, with a membership of 120,000, pointed out that 
cutting down armies and navies alone will not result in 
peace. “There must be a change in the outlook of the 
peoples,” he declared, and urged that school histories cease 
to be written from the propaganda viewpoint and that the 
children be reminded that all nations have contributed to 
world progress. In the conference resolutions this attitude 
was expressed in the section on history teaching, which 
recommends that “the World Federation of Educational 
Associations prepare a statement of the ideals which should 
obtain in history and in history teaching. Such statement 
should emphasize the necessity for an impartial treatment of 
international intercourse. A frank admission of shortcom- 
ings should accompany the claim of services rendered to the 
cause of human welfare in each country. In proceeding 
from national to world history, emphasis should be laid upon 
the progress from conflict to conciliation.” 

A World Committee on Peace through Education was 
authorized, the business of which will be to enlist the active 
cooperation of educational associations of more than thirty 
countries in a far-flung campaign for better understanding 
among nations. The work of this committee will include 
study of existing textbooks from the point of view of inter- 
national good-will, the influence of athletic competitions on 
international good-will, the effects of military training in 
secondary schools, and the existing international machinery- 
for pacific settlement of disputes. In the broad instructions 
under which this committee is to function, the educators © 
set forth ideas which, if widely accepted by the teachers 
of the many countries represented in the conference and on 
the committee would mean that girls and boys everywhere 
grow up with a truer concept of their part as world citizens: 

“We find that education for peace is influenced by a few 
dominant ideas, On the one hand it seeks to remove from 
the minds of the growing generation racial prejudices, mis- 
understanding and ignorance regarding other races and peo- 
ples, and on the other hand, it seeks to cultivate an interna- 
tional good-will, to develop sympathetic and _ intelligent 
interest in foreign affairs, foreign culture and civilization, 
and to create a desire and sentiment for peace and for the 
creation of friendly relations with other nations.” 


THE COAL TRUCE 
TRUCE has been declared in the bituminous fields 
A of Illinois ending the strike which has kept mines 
and miners idle for more than six months. Under the 
temporary agreement, 72,000 miners have agreed to resume 
work until February 7 under the Jacksonville wage scale. 
A joint commission of two representatives of the miners’ 
union and two representatives of the operators has been set 
up, to study the Illinois mine situation and report to a 
joint scale committee, meeting in Chicago on February 7. 
Its findings are to be used as a basis for a new agreement, 
effective next April. 
Under the Jacksonville agreement, a wage scale of $7.50 
a day was established. At the unsuccessful Miami confer- 
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ence last spring and after the walk-out that followed the 
failure of negotiations there, the operators insisted that they 
could not pay the Jacksonville rate and compete with the 
non-union mines of Kentucky, West Virginia and other 
unorganized fields, where the scale is $4.50 (see The Survey, 
March 15, 1927, p. 773). The truce does not affect the 
situation in Ohio, Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma and western 
Pennsylvania, but John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, feels that it will have “a moral 
effect” in these other strike areas. In Ohio, where there has 
been bitterness and some violence on both sides, miners and 
operators announce that the Illinois agreement does not 
change their attitude. In Pennsylvania, a recent injunction 
means, if the operators make use of it, wholesale evictions 
and hence, inevitably, riot and resort to armed force. 

The Illinois settlement may be the first of a series of 
state agreements which will patch up the present situation 
and, for the time being, reopen the mines. But such a 
program, whatever its immediate expediency, is no solution 
of the bituminous problem. Until that chaotic industry is 
studied as a whole, with some regard to market and to 
modern methods of production and management, there can 
be no lasting peace in the soft coal fields. 


UNCONSCIOUS BLOOMERS 


HEN the first national recreation congress met in 

Chicago twenty years ago, kindergartners 
wasp-like waists and skirts that swept the dusty ground 
were led in folk dances before the delegates, while it is 
officially recorded that a hundred gymnasium girls appeared 
in “bloomers without self-consciousness.” Luther H. Gulick, 
then president of the Playground Association of America, 
spoke on play and democracy, Jane Addams on _ public 
recreation and social morality, Lawrence Veiller on the 
social value of playgrounds in crowded districts, Myron 
Scudder on organized play in the country. The program 
of the anniversary meetings just concluded at Memphis 
reads not dissimilarly: community recreation as an im- 
portant plank in a program of social justice, the church and 
recreation, play in the rural home, while the newest notes 
were apparent in addresses on motion pictures and adult 
education, play areas in real estate developments, and the 
rise of the Slow Clubs. There was a national miniature 
aircraft tournament under the chairmanship of Orville 
Wright and Colonel Lindbergh; the Letter Carriers’ Band 
played, the Memphis Jubilee Singers sang spirituals, Henry 
Ford’s Fiddlers fiddled for old-time dances, and as more 
serious recreation there were daily classes for the delegates 
in handicrafts, games, educational dramatics and community 
music. In place of the 41 cities which boasted organized 
playgrounds in 1907, there were 790 to report organized 
recreation. But somehow, in the midst of all this richness 
of modernity, we miss those unconscious bloomers. 


THE “Y” GOES AFTER FACTS 

YEAR AGO, when the Cincinnati Y.W.C.A. was 
AN planning a new building, it decided to re-examine its 
policies and program from the viewpoint of its special 
service to the community. In the course of this healthy 
self-study, the Y.W.C.A. found that there was no available 
data from which to construct a picture of the actual “condi- 
tions of life and work of wage-earning girls in Cincinnati.” 
The Y.W.C.A. therefore enlisted the cooperation of other 
interested agencies in a survey which would supply a factual 
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basis for plans and activities. The material was gathere 
and tabulated by the Trounstine Foundation during th 
winter and spring of 1926. A complete report with a sum 
mary of findings has just been published jointly ‘by th 
foundation and the Cincinnati Y.W.C.A. 

Anonymous questionnaires covering room and board 
wages and employment, recreation and education were fille 
out by 500 girls taken as a “sample group” from Cincinnat 
stores, offices and factories. The inquiry revealed a numbe 
of circumstances at variance with the usual picture of condi 
tions among women wage-earners. For instance, it dis 
closed that the difference in wages between the girls livin; 
at home and girls “living out” averages less than a dolla 
a week. It also found that 82 per cent of the sample grou 
living at home contribute regularly to the family expense 
and 47 per cent of the group contribute $10 or more | 
week. Forty-four per cent of the whole non-institutio. 
group had completed the eighth grade or less, 17 per cen 
had finished high school, 8 per cent had had some colleg 
training and 4 per cent had finished college. In the factor 
group, 70 per cent had gone no further than the eight! 
grade, 4 per cent had finished high school, none had gon 
to college. In the office group, on the other hand, onl 
19 per cent had stopped with a grammar school educatio: 
or less, 32 per cent had finished high school, 26 per cen 
had had some college and_14 per cent held a college degree 

It was found that only 16 per cent of the general grou 
were attending night school, as against 22 per cent of th 
girls living in institutions. Six per cent of the factor 
group, 17 per cent of the store group and 32 per cent of th 
office group had joined evening classes. 

. The report points out the opportunity for usefulnes 
revealed to Cincinnati social service groups by the facts i 
regard to housing, recreation and education. Aside fror 
its immediate local value, the study is rich in suggestion t 
other communities. It makes clear the need for exact know 
edge of conditions as a preliminary to intelligent plannin 
and work, and it outlines a useful method of assembling 
analyzing and tabulating such data. 


EXTRA! FOR THE SOCIOLOGISTS 


HE new Journal of Educational Sociology makes i: 

appearance this month, with the hopeful sub-title, - 
Magazine of Theory and Practice. Though it is publishe 
in New York, its editorial board, headed by E. Georg 
Payne now of New York University, is representative « 
what sociologists have come to call “the Chicago point « 
view.” The emphasis of this first number is upon researc 
and experiment, with two departments offering opportuni’ 
for readers’ discussion and a department of News from tl 
Field. Sociologists ought to welcome this new journa 
Doubtless in this field there is plenty of pertinent materi 
available, but all sociology is in the flux and particular 
educational sociology. This is not to be regretted becauw 
life itself is very much in the flux. Very naturally the: 
are a number of brands of sociology which have a pertines 
bearing on education. Between these there is not alwa- 
the best feeling, indeed there is always friction between tl 
sciences, perhaps a sign of health. A very unstimulatir 
state of affairs would undoubtedly settle over us if fricti« 
ceased. But since there are these many schools of socioloy 
and since they are all working in the field of social researc: 
most of which has some educational implications, it seer 
that this new journal has made a timely appearance. 


Fe ASSACHUSETTS has entered upon a new 
and difficult type of service to the sick and 
unfortunate in the recently opened Pondville 
state hospital for the cure of cancer patients. 
i Three purposes will be served by the new 
‘ nstitution. First, expert hospital care will be offered at 
the moderate charge of $1.50 a day to cancer patients of 
q he self-respecting middle class who do not wish to seek 
‘\felief and cannot afford to pay the full cost of adequate 
4 ospital or private care. Second, local public welfare agen- 
ties without suitable means of care for their cancer patients 
“nay use this central, state hospital. They will pay a rate 
“bf $2.50 a day, about two-fifths of the approximate cost. 
“Third, it is hoped that the staff of cancer experts who will 
“Serve the hospital may be able to contribute to the studies 
‘lh f causes and means of prevention of this baffling and menac- 
“Sng disease. 
Graduate students in the Simmons College School of 
“Social Work and the Research Department of the Women’s 
ducational and Industrial Union, working under the writ- 
Sr’s supervision, have analyzed 962 records of cancer patients 
‘ared for in three older hospitals: the Long Island Hospital 
hf the Boston Department of Public Welfare, the Massa- 
itthusetts State Infirmary at Tewksbury and the privately 
“tupported House of the Good Samaritan in ‘Boston which 
lives terminal care to women. ‘These studies make possible 
ik rough forecast of the types of patients who may seek the 
ervices of the new hospital, the forms of cancer from which 
hey will be suffering, and the periods of care which will be 
fequired. 
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tf EN may be in the majority among the patients of the 
she hospital, although the needs of the women of the state 
“kre greater, as there are 160 women cancer victims to every 
¢o0o men. Nearly three out of four (72.5 per cent) of the 
it Rancer patients in the two public hospitals have been men. 
wtEven the free or moderately priced services which the Good 
wiSamaritan Hospital offers to women were sought only for 
relatively short periods of terminal care. On the other 
m@hand, there were two women to every one man among the 
eitancer patients whose families sought assistance from the 
jstommunity health nurses in order to give home care. Women 
tricken with a mortal disease are reluctant to leave home, 
tthnd their families often make heavy sacrifices in order to 
iteratify this feeling. 

im} The foreign-born will be largely represented. Families 
atbf several generations residence in the United States are less 
witubject to cancer, and often have greater financial and fam- 
ily resources with which to meet such misfortunes. But only 
j0pne-third of the population of Massachusetts belongs to 
sGhis native group; the other two-thirds are of foreign birth 
br parentage, and may still be in process of adjustment to 
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American conditions. Nearly a fourth of this foreign pop- 
ulation are of Irish nativity or parentage, and the propor- 
tion of Irish in ‘Boston is even greater than that of the entire 
state. This population group has an excessive cancer death- 
rate. Thus more than a third of the persons who died of 
cancer in Boston between 1920 and 1924 had Irish mothers, 
and this was true of half the Long Island patients, while 
about one in five of those who died of cancer and one in 
eight of the Long Island cancer patients had mothers born 
in the United States. The foreign-born who may be next 
in frequency will be the Canadians, Russian-Polish and 
British, in the order named. 


HE new hospital will care for few patients who are less 

than 40 years old, and by far the largest proportion will 
be over 50. The disease rarely attacks persons in the prime 
of life; and those in the upper age groups have fewer re- 
sources with which to meet such misfortunes. Only 3 per 
cent of the Long Island cancer patients were less than 40 
years old and four out of five were over 50. The most 
common ages were between 60 and 65. The women who 
sought care at the House of the Good Samaritan were some- 
what younger, as over 10 per cent were less than 40 years 
old and the most common ages were between 50 and 55. 
If women learn to come to the Pondville Hospital for early 
surgical treatment, there will be a higher proportion of 
younger women, as 70 per cent of the women seeking ter- 
minal care for cancer of the breast and 60 per cent of those 
affected in other parts of the body, reported one or more 
surgical operations at earlier periods in the course of the 
disease. 

While a high proportion of the patients supported by pub- 
lic welfare agencies will come from groups who had but 
little earning power, there also will be some who have had 
financial reverses, exhausted their savings by meeting previ- 
ous family or personal misfortunes, or have been deprived 
in old age of customary family support. Thus four out of 
five of the women patients at Long Island had been engaged 
in domestic or personal service, and only one-third of the 
women cared for at the House of the Good Samaritan had 
living husbands. Single women who have engaged in poorly- 
paid occupations, or widows who have survived husbands of 
limited earning power, constitute about two-thirds of all the 
persons who reach old age without resources. Over one- 
third of the men cared for in the Long Island Hospital 
had been unskilled laborers, but many of the remaining two- 
thirds had engaged in skilled occupations. Nearly a third 
of the Long Island patients claimed that they had no rela- 
tives, and only about one in six had living children. 

The turnover of patients at the Pondville Hospital will 
be rapid, as the forms of cancer which occur most frequently 
are not of long duration. Though the victims of some forms 
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of cancer sometimes linger for years, the hospital records 
for all forms showed that over a fourth received care 
for less than a month, more than half for less than three 
months, and only 10 per cent for periods longer than 
a year. 

Twelve cancer clinics which have been established in im- 
portant population centers, will assist state officials in the 
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difficult task of distributing the opportunities for care offe1 
by the hospital so that the greatest possible benefits can 
derived from its 90 beds. The large opening registrati 
indicates that further developments will be necessary 
order to satisfy the public demands which have forced t 
radical departure from older American precedents of pub 
health activities. 


Give ’em Hell! 


By FRANCIS SAGE BRADLEY, M. D. 


ELL, this is the third case of typhoid 
we've had in two weeks, and if you want 
to do the county a good turn, go across 
the street and give that barber hell. His 
child is in the second week of fever and 
more will be coming down with it if that man doesn’t stay 
home and take care of his family, or get in old Mrs. 
Simpson as I told him to do,” blustered the part-time health 
officer of a county in the far West. 

“T’ll tell you now, if this thing keeps up, my private 
practice won’t be worth a picayune. What with the drought 
and everything, our farmers haven’t made a decent crop in 
three years. They can’t pay doctors’ bills, yet with my big 
territory and no help, I’m in no position to handle a county- 
wide charity epidemic,” running through some _ loose 
memoranda left on his desk while he had been swallowing 
a bite of dinner. 

“Yes,” he said, “here’s a call from Slate River District. 
That’s where the first case was. Everybody knows that 
water isn’t fit for a dog to drink, yet because it runs through 
an Indian Reservation the state won’t touch it. And the 
agency, knowing the state is responsible for public water- 
ways, keeps hands off. Besides, that bunch is not equipped 
to analyze and purify water. So the poor devils may take 
it or leave it. I don’t envy the government doctor when he 
finds typhoid off in his tepees. At least he’ll know the red 
skins didn’t pollute the river by bathing,” smiling. “It’s a 
dirty deal,” he declared. 

“The first two cases were out my way where the irri- 
gation project is diverted from the river. These people 
depend on that ditch for drinking water and I'll say it’s a 
sorry dependence. After the first thaw last spring, my boys 
fished a horse or what was left of one out of the sluice. 
Hunting a drink I suppose, floundered in the snow and was 
drowned; or he may have been sick; or the Lord knows 
what,” in desperation. 

“The third case, right here in town, is the child of this 
barber. The family moved in recently from the next state. 
Probably they brought their typhoid with them. But, of 
course, our county will be credited with it and everything 
that comes after. The family won’t do a thing I tell them. 
You can’t beat sense into a dumb-bell,” he added dejectedly. 

“But haven’t you a public health nurse to relieve you of 
all these details?’ inquired the caller. ‘‘Surely this county 
can afford to give its only doctor that much assistance.” 

‘Don’t want one,” he exclaimed testily. “We had one 
of the smarties for a few months, but I told her mighty 
quick where she could get off, making me scrub up every 
time I turned around as if these were hospital days. She 
even refused to take a confinement case for me one night. 


And she coolly informed me that she was doing school we 
and couldn’t take a case of diphtheria—banker Shut 
child, too.” 

“Was she employed as a public health or a bedside nurse 
queried the visitor. “Of course, a remote county like t 
ought to have both, but it’s quite a contract for one wom 
to coach your people in preventive measures. Naturally y 
could not spare her for individual relief work. The pub 
is sometimes slow to realize that a public health nurse sav 
her district both money and suffering. Perhaps you wou 
have had no second case, with a nurse to teach the fam 
the proper care of the first.” 

“Well, that’s all right. I caught her off one day j 
riding in the county car, but she couldn’t pull the wool o1 
my eyes,” sputtered the disgruntled one. 

“And it wasn’t her afternoon off?” asked the strang 
“Usually they’re a pretty conscientious lot, almost as b 
as you doctors about working over-time. You'd all be bet 
with a little play thrown in.’ 

“Well,” he replied thoughtfully, “I suppose it’s true tl 
sometimes we get sore seeing anybody play. I may hz 
been hard on the girl, but this is my twelfth year’s gri 
with no let-up, and it’s getting on my nerves. Makes 
fellow kind of jumpy as if a rattler were hissing at ye 
horse’s hoofs as you ride through the sage brush. Wher 
get tired and discouraged, I’m tempted to chuck the whi 
business and move out on my good comfortable ranch @ 
raise corn.” 

“Oh, you’ll not desert your people,” affirmed the c 
fident one. ‘“‘But surely you are entitled to help, the o 
physician in such a district, and miles from the near 
hospital. Only courage and determination could have k 
you on the job all these years. But how do you manage 
alone, just now, for example?” 

OU see,” glancing around his limited quarters, “) 

neither laboratory, nor time to use one, so I h 
to depend upon the state board of health. This means a 
of lost time and effort, though I will say they try to » 
me good service. They keep me supplied with contair 
and I am shipping samples of water now three time: 
week from different sources of supply. Always ‘negati 
they say. 

“Then I found that the two county cases, though liv 
far apart, were getting their milk from the same fam 
so I sent specimens from everybody on the place except 
little fellows I’ve tended through flu, measles and eve 
thing they’ve ever had. ‘Negative’ again. Fortunately by 
cases were mild, but you never know where the next 1) 


crop out, nor how it will end. I wouldn’t have lost ”. 


; 
: 


: 


of soon as I can, but—well, you see how ’tis,” 
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Saunders last fall for a million dollars. He was the finest 
.} man in the county, and the best friend I ever had,” looking 
~} out over the billowing plains. 

“In town, now, it is different. Here we have a municipal 
water supply, and maybe I haven’t soaked chlorine into that 
plant! Smell of this,” turning on a spigot in the corner of 
the stuffy office and releasing abundant corroboration of his 
statement. “Of course,” smiling, “all the women are down 
on me. They say they are breathing, eating, and drinking 
chlorine these days, but—well, worse things might happen,” 
wearily. Then recovering, and joshing his visitor, “But 
here, run across the street, get your hair bobbed, and inter- 
view my friend the barber.” 

The barber was found hurrying through the Saturday 
crowd of customers, each restless to get back to the ranch 
in time to feed his stock and do the evening chores. 

“Lady,” he explained apologetically, patting with a 
steaming towel a wrinkled, leathery, beatific countenance, 
“T don’t see how I can leave right now,” with a fleeting 
glance over the waiting crowd. ‘But I'll sure appreciate 


‘4 it if you will look in upstairs and tell me what to do for my 


folks. Looks like we are getting into deep water just as I 
thought we were landing on Easy Street. I'll come up as 
as impatient 
papers rattled round the sides of the shop. 
| In the front room above lay the sick child, thin, listless, 
fretfully tugging the covers from a younger brother who 
| had fallen asleep across the foot of the bed. On a chair 
beside her were a box of pills, a bottle of dark liquid, an 
open carton of crackers, and the leavings of a bottle of milk. 
To this collection a third child added a partially drained 
glass. Nearby, a galvanized slop pail yawned for equally 
universal service. 

In a second bed lay a wailing baby and a flushed, haggard- 
eyed woman suffering from an attack of 

acute tonsilitis. 

“T don’t see why I had to get down 
now, with Emmie sick and William so 
rushed getting the new business started, 
and everything,” mouthed the mother in 
pained, wooly speech. “We moved over 
here from Benton so the children could 
have better schooling, but they’ve been 
out nearly ever since we came. Emmie 
wasn’t what you may say well when we 


4 left home, though she didn’t take to the 


bed till last week when she had a hard 
chill. Anyway, she has never been 
crazy about school, but Rachel here fair eats it up—when 
she gets a chance,” and stretching from the bed, the nervous 
woman lowered the stained and ragged shade to cut off 
the sun. 

“Of course, being the oldest one, everything falls on 
Rachel,” she continued. “When the baby came we couldn’t 
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get help and she had to stay home two weeks. Then when 
we were packing to move, she lost another week, and now 
again. I’m afraid she’ll never make her grade.” 

“Aw, mother,” protested the child, “Jane brings me the 
lessons every afternoon so I can study nights. Of course 
right now I get so sleepy I nearly fall out of my chair,” 
laughing at being such a sleepy head, “but as soon as you 
and Emmie begin to mend, I’ll catch up all right.” 

“William does the best he can,” explained his wife. ‘““We 
thought the old barber’d be here like he said, but he found 
another job and had to go. William works hard all day 
and sleeps like a dead man at night, so we don’t like to call 
him unless we just have to. Since the War he hasn’t been 
like himself, and things got mighty bad with us in Okla- 
homa. They can’t be worse here. 

“This seems like a good stand and if he only holds out, 
we'll soon begin to clear up our debts back home, and 
make a fresh start. Of course during the day he slips up 
whenever he can and helps around a little, makes a pot of 
coffee, fries a skillet of potatoes, or opens a can of beans. 
He can change the baby as good as I can, and often Emmie 
will drink a little milk for him when she won’t touch it 
for us. She’s crazy about her daddy. He’s handy too about 
lifting her when Rachel is changing a sheet or brushing 
out crumbs or something. She looks little and puny lying 
there, but the two girls are about of a height, and she is too 
heavy for her sister to lift,” with a dry, rasping effort to 
swallow the offending tonsil. 


S there no neighbor who could help you for a time?” 
asked the visitor. 

“Well, you see we're strangers in these parts. The 
doctor told us to get old Mrs. Simpson who runs a 
maternity home out on the pike, but she has a baby case 
and can’t come. Besides, lady, we are just 
not able to have doctors, nurses, and 
things like that.” Fortunately she was 
still able to solace the whining, rooting 
baby in the age-old way, while the little 
mother-nurse-maid-of-all-work bathed the 
faces and hands of the entire crew in the 
basin of water brought up from her 
father’s shop. 

“Rachel, has any one shown you how 
to boil the dishes and pans you use for 
Emmie, how to bathe her and care for 
her mouth, her clothing, bedding, and 
body discharges so the rest of you won’t 
catch her fever?” 

“No,” replied the child. 

Yet the doctor is trying to cover alone a county larger 
than many an eastern state; he refuses the help of a 
logical and practical’ assistant; and his message is “Give ’em 


hell!” 


Now It’s New Orleans 


By HAVEN EMERSON, M. D. 


NE hardly recovers from a tale of accomplishment, of 
end results, of progress in methods than along comes 
the diagnosis of another community calling loudly for active 
treatment of a chronically defective social condition—this 


time The Hospitals and Clinics of New Orleans, reporting 
a study made under the Council of Social Agencies. 

Here is a handsome job in self-diagnosis. Objectivity, 
reliability, and validity in the sense of the educational psy- 
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chologists are all provided for. We see expenditure, re- 
sources, income, and service as the Council of Social Agen- 
cies would wish us to against Raymond Clapp’s background 
of nineteen other cities (see The Survey, March 15, May 
15, and November 15, 1926). 

The Hospitals and Clinics of New Orleans shows the now 
familiar social extravagance of investment in sickness which, 
by the way, is classified as health expenditure. Out of a 
total expenditure of $5,615,000 in the various fields of 
social service, $3,830,000 goes to agencies ministering to med- 
ical needs; and all but $342,760 of these so-called health 
costs are for hospital and dispensary care of the sick or not 
quite well. 

Quality is not studied, only quantity for all organizations 
as a whole, without the hazard of invidious comparisons. A 
third of all the hospital care is for non-residents, a common 


_ CHART SHOWING TOTAL 
; ‘EXPENDITURES IN THE YARIOUS* 
FIELDS OF SOciAL SERVICE IN NEW ORLEANS © 


OB’ 
\?. 830,375.06 


*...Q- ORDINATION 
$87,041.00 


CHARACTER BUILDING’ 
$ 51,856.00 


Total - 1007 = $5,61586,00 


experience in our southern cities, in which Louisville at least 
equals and Memphis surpasses New Orleans. Like most 
other city groups the hospitals of New Orleans run at an 


annual operating deficit of $63,355 in an annual expenditure 
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Preeminent in free use of hospital beds, New Orlean 
gives 71 per cent of all this service without patient pay 
followed—but by a wide margin—by Chicago where 59 pe 
cent of patient days are for free patients. Only two of th 
fifteen hospitals have any organized social service for in- o 
out-patient departments. With a ratio of one clinic patien 
each year for each 2.6 of the population, New Orlear 
spends 67 cents per capita for out-patient care, a cost onl 
exceeded in Rochester. No city so far reporting equals th 
number of new clinic patients annually receiving attentio 
in New Orleans. 

More questions are raised than answered by such a stud 
as this, but some needs are evident, such as change in alle 
cation of beds to provide more hospital care for childre 
and maternity patients. “The beds for colored patients a: 
inadequate in quantity and quality of care. Social servi 
is indispensable for intelligent and just use of the hespita 
The need of a health and hospital council is made clear an 
health service should be increased to permit of a relati 
decrease in hospital requirements. 

The report of the study has the great merit of econon 
of form and brevity of matter. 


EDITORIAL IGNORANCE is responsible for the scienti 
inaccuracy wherein Dr. Grant Thorburn and Alice Campb 
Klein were made to refer to the “ex-tuberculous” patient 

The Survey of September 15 (page 543). Their origin 
phrase was “ex-sanitorium tuberculous patient.” The authe 
call attention to the fact that the word “tuberculous” is us 
in the official nomenclature of the National Tuberculosis As: 
ciation as referring to “lesions or conditions caused by t 
tubercle bacillus,” and that a person may be tuberculous 

non-tuberculous, but not ex-tuberculous. At this point it mig 
be just as well to give also the official definition of “tubs 
cular,” which by error sometimes is used interchangeably w 
“tuberculous.” Tubercular is properly synonymous with nodul 
and indicates a condition in the body in which nodules or tubs 
cles are present, but these tubercles may or may not be caus 
by the tubercle bacillus, and hence may or may not be as: 
ciated with the disease tuberculosis. 


THAT BENEVOLENT OCTOPUS among health agenci 
the New York Tuberculosis and Health Association, has jj 
absorbed another willing organization, the Committee : 
Health Service Among Jews. Since 1921 the committee | 
been actively engaged in preventive health work among | 
Jewish people of New York, specializing in the aid of vari 
groups, such as trade unions, day nurseries, and settlem 
houses, and emphasizing the importance of periodic hea 
examinations with adequate follow-up. Since its aims < 


activities are in such close harmony with the policies of | 
association, it is felt that both agencies will be strengther 
and supplemented by the merger. In accordance with the pol 
of the association, the work will be continued on a n 
sectarian basis, while Jacob A. Goldberg, who has been 
charge of the committee’s activities since their inception, 

mains as secretary. Earlier steps of the New York Hea 
Association in coordinating health service on a city-wide bi 
have included unions of one sort and another with the N 
York Heart Association, the Associated Out-Patient Clin 
and the Allied Dental Clinics. 


of $2,211,570 of which 58 per cent is earned and I per 
cent from endowment. A per capita expense of $4.97 for 
care of the sick falls on the people of the city. The ratio 
of 6.38 beds per 1,000 of population is exceeded only by 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and the reason is fairly obvious : 
that in New Orleans the large Negro population with its 
very high invalidity rate raises the need and fills the beds. 
Still, owing to many factors not wholly creditable to hospital 
administration, only 63.4 per cent of total possible days of 
bed-care in hospitals were actually used. 


Sone gee Rk A Come rE 


Begun in Idealism—Ended in Politics 


OTORISTS on the hot dusty road between 
El Retiro and Los Angeles one afternoon in 
mid-August saw one of the strangest sights in 
California’s social history. Escorted by slow- 
moving police cars whose occupants jeered 

ij derisively and tried from time to time to drive them back, 

more than a score of girls from the El Retiro School were 
walking the twenty-five miles in to the city to beg that they 
if be returned to the detention home. A few days earlier nine 
others had limped in, with blistered feet, turning down the 
offers of pick-up rides in passing cars. 

On August 6, on a Saturday afternoon when Alma 

Holzschuh, the superintendent, was absent officially at the 

meeting of the Probation Committee, when both judge and 

referee of the Los Angeles Juvenile Court were on vacation, 
and all the county offices were closed for the half holiday, 

a new superintendent and staff, accompanied by three deputy 

sheriffs, had descended upon the El Retiro School, at which 

| at any one time there were some fifty girls sent by the Court 

“| for training and adjustment. One sheriff stood guard over 

the summer director of physical education, Cathleen Cary, 

in term-time a member of the staff of the Minneapolis 

Junior High School, while she packed her trunk, for fear 

she “might incite a riot.” Amy Kern, from the Boston 

4 School of Social Work, who was finishing her field training 

at El Retiro, and a visiting psychologist who holds a 

prominent position with one of the national organizations, 

were ordered off the grounds. Admission was refused to 
ue parents of the children who came to visit the next day. In 
"a day, El Retiro, known throughout this country and abroad 
for its educational work with problem girls, had ceased to 
exist in any recognizable form. "The weary march to Los 
| Angeles expressed the indignation of the children them- 
selves when the new staff announced that a fence would be 
built around the school. They asked to be sent back to the 
| detention home in Los Angeles, though that meant uniforms 


“| and segregation instead of the busy outdoor life of work 


and study at El Retiro. When their request was refused 
they walked—all except five of the older girls of the self- 
government council who stayed until Miriam Van Waters, 
| referee of the court, relieved them of their trust. 

One of them said: “I do not know if I did right to stay. 
I thought so. In my initiation I promised to stand by the 
school, but I am sure I did not promise to stand by walls. 
I promised to stand by the life that was there. They took 

" our life—what now is left?” 

Judge Vicini, acting judge of the Juvenile Court, approved 
the protest of the girls aad on recommendation of the 
acting referee, Orfa Jean Shontz, placed them in temporary 
private homes or schools, following court hearings. For 
weeks E] Retiro has stood empty. 

El Retiro was founded in 1919 as a school for problem 

| girls, based on principles of self-government, modern edu- 
cation in cooperation with the public schools, and individual 
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plans for treatment. Miriam Van Waters was its super- 
intendent until, in 1920, she became referee of the Juvenile 
Court. For several years thereafter its fate hung in the 
balance, until the happy appointment in 1924 of Alma Holz- 
schuh, senior member of the American Association of Social 
Workers and of long experience as chief of social service 
at the Minneapolis General Hospital. 

The girls did all the work, from milking the cows to 
making their own clothes. Every girl attended school full 
time either at the El Retiro junior high school, or by ar- 
rangement with the Board of Education, at the San Fer- 
nando High School. In addition to the regular academic 
courses, there was training for those who wished it in com- 
mercial work, household arts, dairying and gardening, and 
other vocational fields. ‘There is incontrovertible evi- 
dence,” writes John B. Monlux, the deputy superintendent 
of the Los Angeles schools, in a letter to the president of 
the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. 
F. O, McColloch, “that the school has prepared hundreds 
of girls for self-support and responsible positions in the 


community.” 

EGALLY the school was under the Probation Committee, 
be which consisted of seven unpaid members, appointed, as 
are the probation officers, by the County Board of Super- 
visors. "The chairman of the committee, Mrs, Elizabeth 
McMannus, was in Europe. In other California counties, 
committees of this sort are appointed by the juvenile court 
judge, and thus removed from liaison with the political 
system. On the day that this astonishing coup d’état was 
effected by the committee without the slightest foreknowl- 
edge of the staff of the school or those longest and most 
closely associated with its development, everything was in 
apple-pie order. Fifty-four girls had recently returned from 
a camp in the San Bernardino mountains. For more than 
ten months there had not been a runaway, though the school 
was housed in little detached cottages without fences, and 
in the period before Miss Holzschuh took charge there had 
been as many as ten escapes in a month. In her three years 
of service the superintendent had been promoted twice, pre- 
sumably as a recognition of merit. Her staff, dismissed 
without charges, were college women, trained specialists in 
social work, appointed under the civil service. 

While her successor was being installed, the Probation 
Committee flatly asked Miss Holzschuh to resign. When she 
declined to do so they sent a letter of dismissal to take effect 
at the close of her vacation period, September 1, declaring 
that she had “challenged the authority” of the Probation 
Committee, that she was out of harmony with its policies, 
failed to carry out its policies, and would not advise with its 
members; that she had permitted “unauthorized persons” 
to attend conferences at the school, and withheld informa- 
tion from the committee; that her business management, her 
discipline, and methods of training had been wasteful and in- 
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efficient, her direction of the staff without tact and diplo- 
macy, and her attitude toward the committee “disrespectful 
and insolent on many occasions.” ‘ 

Miss Holzschuh points out in her reply that all matters 
of policy, budget, staff and organization were taken up and 
approved by the committee in the monthly reports. “The cost 
of caring for girls at El Retiro has been approximately the 
same as that of the corresponding state school, though at 
the latter institution only a half-day school program is pro- 
vided. At no time have the expenses exceeded the appropri- 
ation, and on three separate occasions the committee pro- 
posed and passed budgets which exceeded by considerable 
amounts the sums which Miss Holzschuh recommended as 
adequate. The fact that no girl had run away for ten 
months spoke for the “discipline” of the honor system. At 


the request of the committee, the staff at the school had - 


ceased their former course of permitting professional students 
of delinquency to attend the case conferences in which the 
projects for each girl were worked out individually; none 
of the committee had ever showed interest by attending one 
of these conferences, though notices were always sent to 
them. In respect to the vague charges of insubordination, 
Miss Holzschuh asks for any specific instances in which she 
failed to comply with any request or order in harmony with 
her instructions from the Board of Supervisors. ‘On Aug- 
ust 6, 1927, when Mr. Lusby of the Probation Committee 
asked me to resign, I refused,” her reply concluded. “On 
my refusal he threatened me professionally, saying, ‘It will 
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be better for your future professionally if you resign.’ W 
I told him that my future was absolutely secure, he bec 
furious. Thus I deem it that the committee interprets c 
age and’ security as insolence.” 

While El Retiro stands empty, the California Cong 
of Parents and Teachers, the League of Women Vot 
and other public-spirited organizations are forming a c 
mittee of inquiry. The Civil Service Commission has 
fused a public hearing. The Probation Committee, i 
published report, declare that they did not intend to abc 
El Retiro, but to increase its capacity to 150 or 200 g 
This, Miriam Van Waters pointed out, is quite unnecess: 
under the modern policies of the Los Angeles Court, c 
mitments for delinquency are constantly decreasing, and 
State School, with a capacity for 180, has at present a» 
ulation of only 154. Now it is proposed to fill El Re 
by sending out dependent children from the detention he 

“El Retiro as originally constituted is destroyed,” 
Van Waters writes. “I do not expect that it can eve 
reestablished under county government. Some pri 
foundation or agency may perhaps wish to carry out 
principles which, as the little court girls said were the 
of the school.’ The whole thing is unprecedented in Juve 
Court annals—a school begun in idealism, and ended 
politics after a seven-year successful demonstration, the « 


ing incident of which was an heroic gesture on the par 
the children.” 


Measuring Family Case Work 


By RALPH G. HURLIN 


INCE early in 1926, the Department of Statistics 
of the Russell Sage Foundation has been engaged 
in an experiment in the collection of family case 

- work statistics, one of the objects of which has 
been to provide a means for periodic comparison 

and measurement of certain aspects of family welfare work. 
The purpose of this article is to describe some tentative 
norms obtained in this experiment and to indicate their 
usefulness. 

Comparisons may be odious but they are also instructive. 
So elemental is this means of investigation that we in- 
variably attempt to gauge one situation by comparing it 
with another. It should be noticed, however, that to be 
very useful comparisons should be grounded against well- 
established norms or standards. Preferably, a group of 
objects or situations should be studied and the individual 
instance should be compared with the most typical measure 
or measures of the group. ‘These type measures are con- 
veniently described as norms or standards, but the inference 
should be steadily avoided that they represent anything 
more than common or typical experience. Norms are not 
necessarily goals at which to 
aim. 

In the present instance, the 
norms are not yet very well- 
established. Faults in the un- 
derlying data are recognized 
and the interpretations to be 
placed upon some of them are 
uncertain. However, the com- 
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parisons which they make possible afford at least a 
for useful examination and explanation of the differ 
in practices they disclose. 

The collection of these data was begun informally 
tentative form was drafted and a group of organiza’ 
sought which would cooperate by submitting each me 
on a common form and in terms of common definitions 
ports of their current operations. Each month these rey 
have been summarized and both the detailed data and 
results of their analysis returned to the reporting orga 
tions. From the outset emphasis has been placed on imy 
ing the comparability of the data; points in question 
been submitted to discussion, and both form and defini 
of terms have been altered as the experiment has procee 
It has been amply demonstrated that it is easier to ol 
acceptance of common terminology than to insure that 1 
is common interpretation of the terms, and this as we 
the differences among the organizations in respect te 
sources, community situations, clientele, and policies; : 
be borne in mind in considering the results. 

Beginning with 29, the group of organizations 
numbers 42 and includes many 
of the leading organizations 
in family welfare work. “It ; 
includes large and small or- 
ganizations, sectarian and non- : 7 
sectarian, and organizations in 
cities of different size, though 
none in places of less than 
100,000 population. Most of 
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€ group are private agencies, but several are public. The 
ntrasts afforded by this variety have been most helpful 
interpreting some of the differences discovered. 

The data reported show the size of the case load, the 
mber of cases active and the number inactive during the 
onth, those receiving relief and those receiving service 
ly, major service and minor service cases, the amount 
pended for relief, the size and composition of the staff, 
id the number of contacts with cases each month. Below 
e some of the norms obtained from the data reported 
ring 1926. For each organization ratios representing its 
‘erage monthly experience were first obtained, and medians 
r the group were then found. Most of the medians 
re given represent the 39 organizations named in Chart 3, 
it, as noted, for some of the ratios data were lacking for 


EDIAN RATIOS FOR 39 FAmMity Case Work ORGANIZATIONS 
(All figures apply to an average month) 
ajor care cases: 


a Aetive cases: per staff member. 6c. ics. 000 be cscce ee dlee 30 
Relief cases per 100 active CaSeS............eseecenes 39 


lwyy Inactive cases per 100 active casess............++4. on ast 
ed Inactive cases needing attention but not receiving atten- 
SLOMM PCL Ml OORACUVEMCASES wate orelelesstniielaecsisleeleleisyels os eS 
itWinor care cases per 100 active major care cases4...... 23 
pilivestigations at request of out-of-town agencies per 100 
BCCLV EW INA] OM CATCICASCSE aah Gite eal eo. sh nuaael afore eee) « 5 
take: 
Meupcentiriew |icasest (ieiiasicis etic om = Seddsmoe een 60 
Meercent «reopened Gases: o2)..ncc eves, «) sisds esa tvaue oraieione sien 40 
Masent otarelies per relief \casesias.. «., ae sles asraltieves« $25.07 
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FTEN it is questioned whether or not social 
workers, as a group, give sufficient consider- 
ation to “spiritual factors.’ Analyzing the im- 
plied criticism it appears that many ministers 
and zealous church members are inclined to be- 


rt religious belief plays, or could be made to play, in the 
rmation of habits and social reactions; and that social 
9s forkers commonly attempt to use the church as a source of 
aterial aid but too rarely as an aid in the religious train- 
g or spiritual rehabilitation of clients. 

Doubtless it is agreed that the primary, possibly the sole 
k of the social worker, is to bring clients into harmonious 
¢lationship with their social background through studying 
d adjusting their personalities and effecting necessary 
anges in personal environment and in the community. Job 
ough for super-men and super-women—the extent to 
hich it is being achieved depends on the personality, edu- 
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Chart 3 
39 organizations ranked according to ratio of Intake per 100 
Active Major Care Cases 


data are improved, they already possess evidence of some 
stability. Charts 1 and 2, in which the 39 individual items 
for two of the ratios are distributed, illustrate that there is 
sufficient grouping of the individual figures to justify accep- 
tance of an average as representing the group. 

The usefulness of these tentative data may be suggested 
by Chart 3. This contains the same data as Chart 2, but 
here the organizations are ranked and the individual ratios 
are plotted to give a “rank curve,” the heavy ascending line. 

This diagram is presumed to show the variation among 
these organizations in turnover of the case load. At one 
end of the curve a small proportion of the cases handled 
is newly opened each month; at the other end a very large 
proportion is newly opened and a correspondingly small pro- 
portion carried over to the next month. The heavy hori- 
zontal line marks the norm for the group, and the distance 
of the points plotted from this line indicates the variation 
from the typical experience. Whether this typical experience 
is the best experience is an open question. Comparison with 
the norm and with the other organizations in the group fur- 
nishes an excellent start for any organization in setting out 
to answer it. 


Developing Spiritual Factors 


By JUNE PURCELL-GUILD 


cation, training, and experience of the social worker and his 
ability to organize and modify social resources. A consider- 
ation of the factors involved in every case, including heredity, 
early environment, and present physical, mental, and mate- 
rial conditions, has become routine with the trained social 
worker. 

As a means of emphasizing the so-called spiritual factors 
it was for several years our practice to require all students 
in training at Toledo to attend lectures on the fundamentals 
of Catholicism, Judaism, and the various Protestant denom- 
inations. So far as is known, this was the first effort ever 
made in regular social work training classes to explain doc- 
trinal differences to social workers in training or to attempt 
to increase their religious understanding and toleration. The 
interest shown in the Toledo classes seemed to prove the so- 
cial value of the experiment. 

The Richmond, Virginia, Council of Social Agencies has 
recently concluded a free lecture course on religious back- 
grounds for social workers, following the Toledo plan. 
Twelve lectures were given in the series. “The class met 
once a week on Wednesday, from 4:30 to 5:30 P. M. One 
hundred and twenty-five were registered. “The enrollment 
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was limited to professional social workers. ‘Those enrolled 
were asked to agree to attend every session of the course 
so that no one could claim that proselytizing for any denom- 
inational group could possibly result from the series. The 
purposes of the course were to bring about a harmonious 
understanding and relation between the churches and social 
agencies, to make clear to social workers the leading doc- 
trinal differences, to give them the attitudes of the various 
religious groups on social questions, and to explain the social 
program—if any—of the denominations studied. 

The first lecture was given by a leading Protestant min- 
ister whose sympathy with social work was well known. 
He stated the general issue from the standpoint of the 
church and urged a consideration of spiritual factors by 
social workers. He emphasized one point especially: Church 
people have supported social work as part of their religious 
duty, and if social workers fail to give sympathetic consider- 
ation to the attitude of the church on social problems, sup- 
port may be ultimately withdrawn from non-sectarian char- 
ities by church people and turned over to denominational 
charities. 

Then followed four lectures by a priest, the director of 
Catholic charities, who explained the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church on mixed marriages, divorce, baptism, con- 
firmation, confession, birth control, abortion, sterilization, 
organization of the Catholic Church, Catholic religious or- 
ders, and so on, and the responsibility of the social worker 
who deals with Catholic families. 

Then the rabbi from the Jewish Temple came three suc- 
ceeding Wednesdays and discussed, among other subjects, 
Jewish calendation, the observance of the Jewish Sabbath 
and holidays, unleavened bread, the Jewish dietary laws, 
separation of dishes and cutlery, Kosher food, the Jewish 
New Year, Passover and Atonement, marriage customs, 
birth control, restoration of Palestine, and so on. The four 
concluding lectures dealt with the history and doctrinal 
differences of several of the Protestant denominations. 

The interest of the social workers who attended was sus- 
tained throughout the series. There were questions after 
each lecture, and subsequent friendly discussion and argu- 
mentation. Board members have asked for a similar course. 

In an attempt to discover the personal reactions of those 
who had participated in the course on religious backgrounds, 
an unsigned questionnaire form was used at the end of the 
course. The unanimous verdict of those in attendance was 
that religious tolerance has been greatly promoted among 
Richmond social workers by the lectures. They all agreed 
that their broader religious understanding will encourage 
them in the future to use ministers and church machinery 
more freely in trying to rehabilitate families. It also seems 
to be agreed that those who attended the series will now 
give more consideration generally to the place of religion 
in human lives and make a greater effort to strengthen the 
natural basic religious ties and bonds of clients. Probably 
more encouragement will be given clients in the observance 
of their various denominational ceremonials and practices. 

Whether the spiritual factors will be thus developed, no 
opinion is hazarded here. 


Uniform Areas 


ROM the very start social service organizations in this 
country have had a district system of one sort or another 
to distribute the case load, to promote understanding of a 
neighborhood and the efficient utilization of its interest and 
its resources, to try out on a small scale plans which might 
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subsequently be found useful for city-wide use. In a de- 
tailed study submitted for her thesis at the University of 
Chicago Graduate School of Social Service Administration, 
Helen I. Clarke, now Director of the Child Placing De- 
partment of the Wisconsin State Public School, traces the 
origin and development of districting in England and the 
United States, with suggestions for three types of “uniform 
areas’ which might be applied to the city of Chicago to 
correlate the work of the whole group of social agencies 
and to make possible at least a rudimentary use of com- 
parative statistics and other data. 


In the past the parish, the ward, the police precinct, or 
the natural geographic divisions of cities, together with 
equally arbitrary divisions of territory to suit the special 
administrative problems of the agencies themselves, were 
used as the basis of the districts of charity organizations 
and like societies. Since volunteers played a large part in 
the work, it was not unusual to have districts made pur- 
posely to include a sprinkling of the poor and the rich, so 
that the latter could be interested to work directly with 
their less fortunate neighbors. As the old neighborhood 
attachments of American cities have been lost in their rapid 
growth, and as social work has been working toward a pro- 
fessional status, the “good Samaritan” type of volunteer has 
declined in effectiveness, and the tendency has been toward 
a centralized type of agency organization, with a profes- 
sional staff and little use of localized interest. Where vol- 
unteers are used at present, it is often on the basis of group 
work, rather than individual service, as in United Charities 
of Chicago, or because of their interest in the various aspects 
of the agency’s work (Miss Clarke cites the Chicago Visit- 
ing Nurse Association) rather than in their attachments te 
special neighborhoods. There is a swing back, however. 
to the use of district organization to divide a city up inte 
segments small enough to be known and handled:  out- 
standing experiments are to be seen in the East Harlem 
Health Center, bringing together both social and health agen- 
cies in one district in New York City; in the Jewish dis- 
trict service in Boston and Baltimore; in the city-wide 
district plan of St. Louis (see The Survey, October 15 
1926, page 90). 

Miss Clarke studied the overlapping of the present sys: 
tems in Chicago which made even a map of the existing 
districts impossibly complicated and suggests three possibl. 
bases for uniform areas: the system of eighty areas locatec 
by the staff of the Local Community Research Committee 
a system of forty areas combining these eighty; or a system 
of five, following the main physical and geographical divi 
sions of the city. The eighty areas differ from the mort 
arbitrary geographic or political divisions in that they are 
what Professor E. W. Burgess terms “natural”. . .“becaust 
they are in general determined by definite geographical o: 
industrial conditions and because they become characterize¢ 
by a distinctive type of social life” (see The Survey, De 
cember 1, 1926, p. 298, for Ernest W. Mowrer’s accoun’ 
of these areas in terms of family disorganization). Division 
of a city by such a method as this, determined by carefu 
study of its economic, cultural, and physical conditions, woulé« 
not only give a common basis for work to all the agencie 
involved, but would make possible a more careful ant 
specific study within each district of the specific situation 
to be met there, with a fuller understanding and conse 
quently more effective handling of the environment as wel 
as the client. 


ALIFORNIA’S Adult Education Summer School 
was an achievement. We said it would be an 
educational success if fifty came, it would meet 
the deficit if one hundred came and be an over- 
whelming assurance that the idea was good if we 

had a hundred and fifty. We had about three hundred and 
i paid all our bills and $700 over. And I have never seen 
human beings show such enthusiasm. 

I had planned a quiet little retreat where people would 
study and work together and it was all that and more—what 
‘} the philosophical revolutionists describe when they talk about 
the world “after the revolution.” It wasn’t just study—it 
was a great human experience. We saw people ‘coming 
alive” for the first time. Much of it was due to Dr. Over- 
Jstreet’s genius. He was always in the midst of things, never 
weary, fresh, exhilarating, ready to help everyone and be- 
Wlieving undauntedly in every human being’s creative powers. 

Who was there? Everybody! There were doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, insurance salesmen, bond sellers, min- 
isters, laborites, a butcher, teachers, college professors, club 
‘women, social workers and others. Many signed up as 
@‘And others,” fearful they could not get in if they did not 
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“Coming Alive” 


By ETHEL RICHARDSON 


campanile on the campus said, “I see the difference between 
hers and mine. I tried to draw every little detail of what I 
see; she draws what she feels.” Some of our clay has been 
cast, and we think a bucking broncho done by a real poetess 
who was one of our students has a claim to be called art. 
We had a young girl there to give some instruction when it 
was asked for, but each person was his own master. And 
how excited they were about it! We drove them away 
reluctantly to the lecture at ten o’clock. 

Our first week’s lecturer, talking on social progress from 
the standpoint of an anthropologist, was Franz Boas. He 
plunged us into pure science at the outset, making us see 
that we were to work for what we got. We did, and in- 
stantly began to catch the spirit of all science: that nothing 
is taken for granted, opinions do not count, truth depends 
on endless, laborious testing and testing and getting the 
evidence in the case. 

In the afternoon, after we had heard the morning’s lecture 
and questioned the lecturer for an hour to be sure we 
understood what he had said, we discussed under Dr. 
Overstreet’s leadership for two hours. Our discussion was 
an effort to find out how we could apply the scientific 


have an acceptable vocation. 
Of course there was a great 
preponderance of women, 
“but there were many fami- 
lies: fathers and daughters, 
‘mothers and daughters, ‘hus- 
bands and wives. I am glad 
something has been found in 
America again that people 
ican do in family groups and 
all work at together. 

The day’s program was 
Mmuch too full. At eight- 
(thirty we went, as many as 
“wanted to, to the kinder- 
garten where we tried our 
hand at art. Most of us 
tried for the first time, and 
“Dr. Overstreet played the 
"role of Cizek. There were 
some labored, ugly things 
which gave great satisfaction 
“§to their creators, but there 
were some stunning, beauti- 
Mfully alive and genuinely 
fine things done, too. One 
Mold man, watching his 
daughter who with a few 
clever strokes caught the 


A three weeks Adult Education Summer School 
was held at Mills College, Oakland, California, 
in August, another of the pioneer undertakings 
of the adult education division of the State 
Department of Public Instruction (see The 
Survey, November 15, 1925, page 215). There 
were no credits or examinations. It was “edu- 
cation for the fun of it.’ The tuition fee was 
$12 for the three weeks and board and room on 
the campus could be obtained for $65 for the 
entire period. The general subject was: Is 
there social progress in the United States? Harry 
Overstreet, City College, New York, was the 
school’s director, assisted by Franz Boas, Co- 
lumbia, Gordon Watkins, University of* Calt- 
fornia, and William Elliott, Harvard. What 
this experiment meant, in human and in com- 
munity terms, 1s described by Ethel Richardson, 
assistant state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, who has from its beginnings shaped and 
carried through the “California plan’ of “edu- 
cation for everybody” as part of the job of a 
state public school program. Her account of 
the summer school is taken from an informal 
letter to the editor of The Survey. 
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theories of the morning to a 
social program. The first 
week kept pretty closely to 
the questions, How can we 
eliminate race prejudice? Is 
any of it justified? What is 
reasonable and desirable be- 
havior for all of us? Pro- 
fessor Boas did not give us 
much science to hang our 
prejudice on, and Southern- 
ers and native Californians 
dealt with questions about 
the Negro, the Japanese, 
intermarriage, mixed neigh- 
borhoods, property values, 
with such good humor, such 
objectivity as amazed me. 
The second week we dis- 
cussed social progress from 
the standpoint of a labor 
economist, Professor Gordon 
Watkins, a brilliant Welsh- 
man who has worked in the 
mines, served on _ union 
boards and later as a college 
professor, then as an adviser 
to the employing groups. 
His lectures brought forth 
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three extraordinary discussions. In the first, we gradually 
worked ourselves around to see that distribution of wealth 
involves not just a few great capitalists but a scaling down 
of all our incomes. Next, we came to realize that it is 
essential to change the American idea of success, and build 
up an aristocracy of achievement rather than one of birth 
or wealth or power. Finally, we set about determining 
(because every discussion led to it) how we can build every 
American institution, the home, the school, the church, clubs 
and societies, so that men will get the necessary training and 
form habits which will make them act in the light of the 
obvious truth that in the long run the individual must 
identify his own welfare with the welfare of the group: 
the individual must be a part of his group, not an exploiter 
of the group for his own benefit. We discussed specific 
techniques to bring this about, beginning with the young 
child in the home. And in the next week, when we dis- 
cussed political and social institutions under the direction 
of William Elliott of Harvard, no matter where we began 
—with lobbies or freedom of teaching—we always came 
back to see that civilization depends upon discovering a way 
to make man a social being. We saw, too, through much 
discussion with the classical economist that Jaissez-faire 
won’t work. Even if we cannot know everything about 
everything, we cannot leave all our lives to be run by 
experts. The discussion of all sorts of questions, from 
Boulder Dam to naval disarmament, must be kept up. 
There must be more and more groups like this one of ours, 
where we had authoritative presentations but where we 
were also required to do our own thinking. 

Before the afternoon meeting we sometimes had a half 
hour of discussion in small groups, followed by the discussion 
assembly with Dr. Overstreet. This gave an opportunity to 
train group discussion leaders, who met in daily conference. 

At four o'clock some went to swimming and folk dancing 
or tennis (we had instruction in those) and others turned 
to dramatics. We had a special kind of dramatics—not 
training people with a bit of a gift to put on shows, but 
discovering for everybody the way to use his dramatic 
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power for his own release and free expression. In the 
evening we worked out life situations. Somebody proposec 
a problem and we acted it out. Sometimes there were a 
number of groups playing simultaneously, each finding 2 
different solution. We are writing a pamphlet for publi. 
cation about our school dramatics. 
Our evenings were varied. Sometimes we sat around thr 
camp-fire and sang. Sometimes we talked with Cheste 
Rowell about tthe Orient, or with some of the delegates fron 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. Alexander Meiklejoht 
came and told us of his new venture at Wisconsin. Dr 
Jarderholm showed how children’s behavior can be modified 
We all went to San Francisco and ate in a Russian restau 
rant and heard some lovely Russian singers. We did crow/ 
a lot into those three weeks! 
In the end we decided we should have to have this sor 
of thing always. We must have week-end schools an 
summer schools all over the state, and groups studying i 
a new way throughout the year. In fact, we must have ar 
adult university, with a college in every community. 
It is hard to tell why it was such a great experience, bu 
people with wide opportunity said, “I am so glad I did thi 
instead of going around the world.” Another woman tol: 
me (and she has had money and travel and endless richnes: 
of living), “This is the most important thing that eve. 
happened to me.” Many came for one week and staye:, 
three. One girl who had to work in San Francisco all da. 
came out and lived at Mills College, so she could get int: 
the atmosphere of the school and talk with us at dinner 
Over fifty lived on the Mills College campus; other, 
commuted and spent a night with us when they could. 
Let’s not be pessimistic any more, feeling that American 
do not want to know or to work—cannot be objective abou 
themselves. If once we had the determination and th 
patience to bring it about, the Adult University woul« 
soon be a reality in California, and it would carry no credit 
grant no degree, have no campus or buildings. It would b. 
a university of brilliant, democratic leaders and groups o 
people studying, discussing, growing, “coming alive.” 


“Freedom in Education” 


Impressions of the Locarno Conference 
By LUCY L. W. WILSON 


T LOCARNO in August, under the auspices of 

the New Education Fellowship, more than 

1,100 delegates from forty-four countries con- 

cluded a two weeks discussion based on the 

theme, The True Meaning of Freedom in 
Education. This was the Fellowship’s fourth international 
conference. At the first, in Calais in 1921, a group of 
educational pioneers and psychologists decided to establish 
an international league for the “‘new’’ education, in order 
to introduce its ideals and methods into the schools of all 
countries by bureaus, congresses and reviews (see The 
Survey, December 15, 1926, page 380). They hoped thus 
to create a bond between the teachers of the world with 
similar ideas and aims. Their guiding principles were belief 
in the supremacy of the spirit; respect for the individuality 
of the child, developing it but liberating the spiritual energy 
within; the evolution of a curriculum that should give free 


play to the child’s own interests, finding expression naturall; 
in manual, intellectual, esthetic and social activities; puttin; 
the emphasis on coeducation and on cooperation, not com 
petition. They believed also that each child should b 
educated not only to be an effective and useful citizen in | 
future world order that he must help to create, but that h 
must also become a human being conscious of his humai 
worth. The second international congress was held ii 
Montreaux with about four hundred in attendance. Tw 
years ago the third, at Heidelberg, numbered six hundred 
Who can tell how many may be present at the fifth, i1 
Denmark in 1929, or at the sixth at Versailles in 1931? 
The delegates represented many different nations an 
many different economic levels. This fact was recognize 
by the management by making a difference in the individua 
subscription fee which ranged from two guineas to a fev 
francs. Moreover, accommodations were provided at fou 
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Hf AU Cours Des SiECLES Historiques, Le Corrs numain Na GUERE SUB] DEVOLUTION ORGANIQUE INTERNE 
Minis extervc, Par LE Cervenu- Livac er ta Main Quin. Lu a cree ta Civicisarion Iwreuce- 
AP Teur Cautre- a Gvicisation MaveRiLwe. 


Drawing by Beatrice O. Baldwin, South Philadelphia High School for Girls 


| Part of the conference exhibit from the Anthropo-Geographical 
Museum, Brussels, planned to show “the panorama of the 
history of mankind.” 


Legend: Within historic time there has been very little change in 

the size and the internal organs of man. At the same time, through 

books the power of the brain, and through tools the power of the 

hand have gained enormously: one has created intellectual civili- 
gation, the other material civilization. 


different price levels, from headquarters at the Grand 
Palace, to less expensive hotels, to pensions, to the dormi- 
tories of the normal schools. Here a clean bed, a separate 
basin with running water, and three meals were to be had 
for a dollar a day. More than two hundred availed them- 
selves of this chance for plain living with high thinking. 
About a fifth of the whole number of delegates were 
Germans. The United States, England, and Switzerland 
came next in point of numbers, together with rather large 
delegations from Poland, Scotland, Austria, Latvia, France, 
Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Hungary, in the order named. 
There were smaller delegations from Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Czecho-Slovakia, Esthonia, 
Finland, Iceland, India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jugo-Slavia, 
Korea, Liberia, Lithuania, Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, 
Peru, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, South Africa, Spain, 
Turkey, Wales and the West Indies. The only Italians 
) present represented private schools. Mussolini forbade the 
‘attendance of teachers from the state schools alleging some 
‘trouble on the border which might mean embarrassment to 
‘those who crossed over. This was a great disappointment 
‘to many of us who hoped in Locarno to come into personal 
contact with some of the new Italian educators who have 
been developing in the spirit of the idealist, Benedetto 
Croce, working through the able and practical Giovanni 
Gentile who is at once philosopher, historian and teacher. 
§ Most of the delegates were educators in the narrow 
i sense of the word. There were some laymen whose genuine 
} interest in education as a world force was inspiring. At 
} least two of these were mere mothers, one a former member 
Sof The Survey staff who insisted that she was the only 
‘mother per se in the whole group. 
In spite of the fact, sometimes adversely commented on 
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by other nationalities, that the United States was better 
represented than any other nation—no less than twenty- 
three speakers—the program was genuinely international. 

The general program plan was for evening lectures with 
morning discussion groups on psychology, progressive 
methods with children under and over twelve, experimental 
schools, coeducation and sex education, the new teaching of 
history for international understanding, new ways in art 
teaching and a general group. In addition, there were two 
groups for study of local geology. Before the end of the 
first week additional groups began to meet as early as eight- 
thirty in the morning, others after three in the afternoon, 
and it soon became a continuous performance. The more 
energetic of us were able thus to get personal contacts with 
individuals and with schools, school systems even, of prac- 
tically all the countries represented. 

An outline of the psychology group’s activities will 
illustrate the working out of that part of the conference 
plan. Pierre Bovet (Swiss), president of the conference, 
was the chairman. Dr. Alfred Adler (Austrian) was its 
first leader, with Education for Courage as his theme (see 
The Survey, September1, page 490). He spoke only twice, 
but he left behind him a group of devoted disciples who 
protested in season and out ‘against the use of the term 
“instinct.” The right word is “urge,” said they. ‘They 
insisted also that an inferiority complex is the sole cause 
of all the misdoings of all the various types of problem 
children. 

Pfister of Ziirich was the next leader, and conducted a 
famous discussion on What should we ordinary teachers 
know about psycho-analysis and what should we do with it? 
His answer was that every teacher ought to study the 
principles of psycho-analysis for the sake of orientation. 
Every teacher ought |to see into the unconscious mind of a 
child if only to help her give the love and sympathy and 
understanding necessary for mental health. Every teacher 
needs to realize that punishment and talk are quite useless 
with nervously restless children, and that perhaps 20 per 
cent of all school children are nervously restless. “These 
children are living in a fantastic world of tears and fears 
and are literally “possessed.” He added that serious cases 
should be referred to clinicians as a matter of course, but 
that after all science can only point the way. “Love alone 
cannot conquer fear. Love is the last word, the ideal in 
education.” 

To someone who urged that only a physician, never a 
layman, should be allowed to practice psycho-analysis, he 
replied, “But what do you mean by a layman? There are 
many physicians ignorant of psychology, ignorant of psycho- 
analysis. Are they not laymen, too? Why should a boy 
whose body is sound but who hates his father go to a 
physician? Sometimes, of course, there is both mental and 
physical disease. Ought not both the physician and the 
psycho-analist to work together, in fullest sympathy, for 
truth’s sake?” 


N the discussions, the give and take was most stimulating. 

It was admitted that Europe has lagged behind the 
United States in the evolution and in the use of intelligence 
tests. On the other hand, it was contended that the boys 
and girls in European middle and secondary schools are 
much more intelligent and much better trained than those 
of the same age in the United States. They are more 
homogeneous, too, and therefore there has not been the same 
need for intelligence tests. Personally, I had a strong 
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feeling that the speakers greatly exaggerated the universality 
of the use of such tests in our country. It is quite impossible 
to generalize about education in the United States. 

Of the many interesting personalities at Locarno, only a 
few were known to all of us. One of these was the presi- 
dent, Pierre Bovet, director of the International Bureau of 
Education. Fortunately for many of us he speaks French, 
German, English, and Italian with ease. He advocated the 
study of Esperanto before the next congress. I asked him 
why he, with his command of so many real languages, advo- 
cated the use of this ugly makeshift. He answered, ‘‘Perhaps 
because I jam unable to think when constantly I must 
translate for so many others.” 

All of us knew and loved the three founders of the 
league: Dr. Adolphe Ferriére of Geneva, author of L’Ecole 
Active, editor of Pour I’Ere Nouvelle; Dr. Elizabeth 
Rotten of Berlin, well known among the Friends in the 
United States because of her constructive cooperation with 
them in relief work; Beatrice Ensor of London, who de- 
scribes herself as “the bottle washer of the trio.” She is 
certainly the one who makes things go, by reason of her 
energetic understanding of the problems involved in the 
big undertakings of this remarkable group of people. 

Of the others whom I met, I was most impressed with 
Geheeb, the picturesque head of the famous Odenwald 
schools; with Paullsen, one time superintendent of the 
schools of Berlin; Petersen, professor of pedagogy in the 
University of Jena who, in his practice school and in his 
training classes, is doing perhaps the finest work in the 
world to prepare teachers for their chosen profession; Miss 
Mackinder, a remarkable leader and an inspired teacher of 
little children; and Gloeckel, former minister of education 
in Austria. He gave us a thrilling picture of an utterly 
weary and hopeless Austria rising like a phoenix from the 
ashes, encouraged first by the loan from the League of 
Nations, then by the recognition of other governments, 
Sweden, Norway, England. But the greatest thing that 
came to her was from within, the recognition of the fact 
that to live she must work; that more comfortable homes, 
greater creative leisure for the mother, better schools for 
the children—for all the children of all the people—were 
essentials and within her grasp. Reorganization is going on 
steadily in spite of fresh disasters. He told of the fine new 
textbooks, a joy to the children and to the teachers, ‘‘the 
best in the world,” said he; of the dozen schools for some 
1,300 specially gifted children; of the 3,800 teachers now 
studying in the new Institute of Psychology, established by 
the city; of other evidences of enthusiasm and of a scientific 
attitude on the part of the teachers. Austria’s “new plan” 
which depends on cooperation between the school, the parents 
and the community, was three years in evolution. When its 
continuance was threatened with a parliamentary veto, 
250,000 people paraded in the Ringstrasse, demanding that 
it be adopted. Gloeckel is magnetic and forceful. The 
story lost nothing in the telling. But what a story—people 
so interested in a school program that they walk the streets 
to demand its acceptance! 

Bakule’s children camped out on a hill opposite the Grand 
Palace hotel. No longer are they lame. Some of his worst 
cases have gotten into profitable and congenial work. The 
new ones sing as eagerly, as exquisitely as the crippled chil- 
dren. ‘Their concerts were the high point of the conference 
music, in spite of splendid renditions of Palestrina, Bach 
and Wagner each Sunday morning by a choir of Wirttem- 
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berg teachers, in spite of the Songs of the Hebrides by Ced 
Paul, in spite of a most interesting concert of folk songs at 
dances by English, Scotch and Swabian groups. The on 
thing that touched us more than Bakule’s children was o' 
own singing of Auld Lang Syne at the close. 

In the last hours of our existence as the Fourth Inte 
national Conference, we were shown an excellent movi 
picture of the details of the conference nearly two years a: 
that led to the negotiation of the treaties later signed 
London. Again was revived in our hearts tthe hope th 
world peace shall be our rich legacy to the coming ge 
eration. For this, ‘patriotism is not enough.” The ch 
dren of all countries must learn to expect and to value c¢ 
operation and good will among the nations. When a tho 
sand school leaders of forty lands can work and play t 
gether as we had been doing for two weeks at Locarno 
is a sign of promise. Much depends on whether we w. 
have relighted our torch here hold it high and pass it on. 


A ONE-DAY CONFERENCE on Parent Education to 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Wednesday, November 
under the auspices of the Child Study Association of Ameri 
Inc., will consider The Family and the Foundation of Cha 
acter, The Home’s Unconscious Influence on Individv 
Failure, Success, and Opportunities for Parents in Creati 
Citizenship. 


FROM a stone Arab house, scene of an experiment in t 
“new” education in ancient Palestine, more than a hundr 
paintings by Jewish children and a group of fabric desig 
by them were recently shown at the New Gallery in Ne 
York. They were brought to this country by Deborah Kalle 
formerly head of the teachers’ training department of t 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and now principal of the Schc 
of the Parents Educational Association in Jerusalem. ‘T 
school began six years ago under primitive conditions wi 
almost no resources. It now includes a group of 60 boys a 
girls, children of teachers and artisans from many countr 
including Russia, Poland, Holland, England, Germany, Czect 
Slovakia and America. It is “based on the idea that art 
immediately related to life; and that no work is well do 
without reasoning, system and order.” Miss Kallen hopes th 
an endowment will eventually enable the school to care f 
200 children. 


IN THE YEAR since its organization the Adult Educati 
Department of the Los Angeles Public Library, directed fre 
an Information Desk and a Readers’ Adviser’s desk in t 
rotunda of the new library building, has developed several n¢ 
types of service. Besides personal counsel, general and depa: 
mental book lists, a special department for boys and girls 
highschool age, both in and out of school, has been organize 
“The staff consists of ia principal, a principal attendant, ty 
senior attendants and one junior attendant. One member 
this staff gives her attention to the reading of boys and gi: 
who have left the children’s room and entered the adult d 
partment. ... This assistant also serves as a member of a bo 
committee . . . to compile lists of books for boys and girls 
the intermediate group. She visits junior and senior hig 
schools and talks to groups of the students on books and t 
library. She also conducts a reading club which is made up 
representatives from the highschools of the city.” The Adi 
Education Department is also planning to develop a book c 
lection of its own, independent of any other department of t 
library. The Reading with a Purpose series of the Americ 
Library Association is being used as a nucleus of this collectic 


HAT do you advise us to do? We think 
that the community needs Belmont House, 
but if we can’t persuade people to use it, 
why keep up an expensive place for club 
meetings attended by two or three? It is 
more and more difficult to get support for it, and soon just 
a few of us will be carrying the whole financial load. 
Frankly, I am discouraged.” 

Thus spoke the president of Belmont House to the secre- 

jtary of the local council of social agencies. And the 
president and two of her board members looked at him 
lexpectantly for an answer to their question. 
The secretary already knew part of the story. When he 
{had arrived the preceding spring the headworker of Belmont 
House was resigning after a long period of ill health, during 
which the settlement activities had languished for lack of 
|leadership. Before employing a new secretary, the board 
|had called in a leading social 
worker from the neighboring city to 
advise them. After a morning of 
casual visiting and consultation she 
had recommended that they con- 
tinue the work on the same basis. 
But somehow the settlement had 
not “come back,’ and now the new 
headworker, after a winter of dis- 
couragement, was leaving. 

The secretary remembered a day 
during his training period as a 
family case worker when a deserted 
wife had sat at his desk gazing 
trustfully at him as though he might 
produce from one of the desk 
drawers her errant husband and 
from another a lucrative position 
for him. The secretary looked at 

these expectant women and spoke 
to them in like manner as he had spoken to the deserted 
wife. 

“I must say frankly that I don’t know enough to advise 
you, now, about what is the best thing for the house. I feel 
that I should like to have a lot more facts. I haven’t a clear 
picture of the whole situation, and I am not an expert in 
settlement work. Let me ask this—do you want me to help 
you get these facts? Will one of you take the time to do 
some really hard work on this thing in the next three weeks? 
Dig up the figures that we ought to have about the popu- 
lation in the Belmont district, interview a dozen or fifteen 
key people in the neighborhood and get their ideas, and 
perhaps get in touch with one of the national welfare 
organizations? Would you like to do that do you think?” 
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The Transformation of Belmont House 


By ARTHUR DUNHAM and ESTHER S. DUNHAM 


“T think that sounds hopeful,” answered the president. 
“And I wish Mrs. Evans could be the one to help on that 
study. Could you possibly spare the time, Mrs. Evans?” 

Mrs. Evans hesitated. Then—“Yes, I’ll take the time!” 
she said. ‘We must settle this question, and we want to 
settle it right.” 

Thus it happened that the secretary and Mrs. Evans 
embarked upon their “study.” 

The secretary was vividly conscious of the fact that he 
was not a specialist in neighborhood work, but he also 
remembered the days when, as a family case worker, he had 
“focused resources” on many a health and_ personality 
problem in his families without being a physician, a 
psychiatrist, or any other kind of specialist. And he be- 
lieved that this same focusing of resources on the problem 
of Belmont House might be as efficacious as it had 
been so many times in family case work. 

Some modest but enlightening 
statistical data were gathered in 
reference to Belmont District. 
Two-thirds of the population of 
Belmont lived ‘‘north of the 
tracks,” the acknowledged center 
of problems. “This community 
was made up largely of Irish- 
Americans, Italians, and colored 
people. The Irish and Italians 
were chiefly Roman Catholics, 
as contrasted with the well-to-do 
Protestant American families on 
the hill south of the tracks. A 
map was prepared showing the 
location of the members of house 
activities. [wo other city-wide 
maps showing the locations of the 
families under the care of the 
family welfare society and pa- 
tients served by the visiting nurse association were utilized. 
All these maps indicated that Belmont House was in the 
center of a tangled web of health, family, and racial 
difficulties. 

Two weeks were spent in talking over the problems of 
the district with those who knew them best. A Catholic 
priest of charming and understanding personality who had 
never before been asked to advise Belmont House spoke 
feelingly of the need of certain non-sectarian recreational 
work among his people. The dynamic, far-visioned play- 
ground commissioner called attention to a fine new public 
school in the neighborhood whose free hours might be 
utilized as a recreation center in place of the antiquated 
residence now occupied by the settlement. The chief of 
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police told of the increasing amount of juvenile delinquency 
coming from ‘“‘north of the tracks.” Mrs. Evans and the 
secretary were fascinated to see the evidence pile up, item 
by item, map by map, visit by visit. 

There came a day when the field representative of a 
national organization interested in neighborhood recreation 
came to town and helped them to interpret their evidence. 


ND now the program which had been gradually formu- 
lating in the minds of the secretary and Mrs. Evans, 
during their weeks of labor, crystallized. It was a plan 
solidly based on facts, a plan that would speak for itself 
when it was presented to the board. It included: 


The recognition of the fact that non-secretarian neighbor- 
hood work was needed in Belmont, but that the program of 


Belmont House must be revolutionized to meet the present 
needs. 


The reorganization of the association, changing the name 
to the Belmont Community Center Association and broadening 


the representation to include some of the leading men of the 
community. 


The agreement that Belmont House should be sold and that 
the new community center program should be carried on at 


the public school, with the cooperation of the school and play- 
ground authorities. 


The decision to secure a thoroughly qualified and adequately 
paid social worker to head up the new program. 

The appointment of a reorganization committee with full 
power to carry the revolution into effect. 


The board met. Step by step Mrs. Evans and the secre- 
tary carried the members with them as they retraced their 
vivid experiences of the past few weeks. There were tense 
moments. Many of the board members had a real attach- 
ment to the old-fashioned house in which they were meeting, 
witness of so many stirring events during the past eighteen 
years. 

And yet—here was the story unfolding itself before 
them, a story which inevitably led them into new and un- 
tried paths stretching out invitingly to greater adventures 
and increased service. After two hours of discussion the 
final vote came. The new program was unanimously 
adopted. 

Two months later the story of the rebirth of Belmont’s 
community center was made public in the form of the most 
vivid and effective piece of social publicity which had ever 
been seen in Belmont. One page of the little booklet said: 
“Our 1925 expense budget is $1,000 less than for 1924, 
but the service will be doubled. The new Hunter School is 
generously lending us its very valuable equipment. We are 
saved the costly upkeep of our present plant, and we are 
enabled to serve the community many times better as a 
School Community Center.” The silhouettes of dancing 
children which sprang out against the vivid yellow back- 
ground of the cover of the booklet were symbolic of the 
new spirit, fresh enthusiasm, and broadened support which 
were sweeping a new community movement to undreamed 
of success. 


HE council secretary turned the pages of the silhouetted 
ale esate “The method is the same,” he reflected, 
“whether one deals with an indigent family or an indigent 
agency, a child without a. vocation or a board ‘without a 
program, a misfit member of society or an organization that 

_ has not been able to find its place in the community.” And 
the underlying secret is the same—working “with’’ your 
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board or your family rather than handing down plans from 
a throne. As he analyzed the development of the revo- 
lution in Belmont he discovered that he had used essen- 
tially the same processes which he had learned as a student 
of family case work. 

They were: 
Understanding of the problem: 


It was necessary to secure the facts through patient inquiry 
and investigation, to. weigh the evidence, and to make the 
diagnosis in the light of all the facts. This process of fact- 
gathering and diagnosis that Mrs. Evans and the council secre- 
tary went through as they turned up statistics, interviewed 
community leaders, and finally formulated their plan to present 
to the board was the process of understanding. 


Focusing resources: 


All sorts of resources had to be focused upon the problem, 
as aids both to diagnosis and treatment. Among these were: 
statistical facts regarding the neighborhood; the services of a 
national organization; the advice of many key people in the 
community; the willingness of the school to cooperate in the 
working out of a school-center program; and finally, most 
important of all, the qualities of vision, enthusiasm, leadership, 
and ability latent in the organization itself. 


Interpretation: 


There was a gradual unfolding process of interpretation 
through conversations with individuals, over a period of many 
weeks, both before and after the formal decision to reorganize 
the association. There was also the very necessary process of 
interpretation to the board. The facts alone were powerless 
to bring about changes until the board saw their meaning and 
implications and was ready to follow their lead. 


Re-education or rehabilitation: 


Just as an individual builds up new personal attitudes which 
result in new actions or behavior patterns, so the Belmont 
directors developed new attitudes toward the problems of their 
community. Out of these changed attitudes came the success- 
ful new Belmont Community Center. It was a give-and-take 
process which involved both: those who gave financial and 
volunteer support and those who used the center. 


Achieving the spirit and reality of teamwork between client 
and case worker. 


The council secretary could not do case work for the 
Belmont Association—he could only do case work with them. 
The qualities necessary to final success were latent in the 
organization itself; the community case worker could only 
strive, hand in hand with the directors, to develop a situation 
in which these latent qualities might be released and trans- 
lated into an effective service program for the association. 


¢¢ Y GEORGE!” mused the secretary, “I believe I 
have a hunch here that will help on this job of 
community organization. We council and chest people are 
working with welfare agencies all the time. Some of us 
deal out starvation rations just as the old-line relief societies 
did. Some of us help plan programs with only a bare 
glimpse of superficial symptoms. And some of us are 
groping for a helpful, scientific way of assisting our agencies 
with their problems so that they may express themselves 
really effectively in terms of service to the community. And 
here is the tool! We have only to build upon the experience 
of the social case workers and mold their processes to fit 
our needs. Moreover, we can develop our methods of work 
democratically, with the help of the agencies which we 
exist to serve. We shall have to go through a patient 
process of. case analysis, scientific appraisal, honest experi- 
mentation. But here it is—community case work! A new 
technique in building for community welfare!” 


HE walls of the ancient city enclosed all that 
really belonged to the urban area. They sym- 
bolized a cleavage between two types of human 
communities, rural and urban. ‘There was no 
mistaking the limits. Inside was the city, the 
center and creator of civilization, the trade mart, the refuge 
for safety, and not infrequently the tyrant of all the region 
round. Outside was the hinterland that followed and fed 
the city. Between these inimical segments of society so 
different in every detail there has maintained an age-old 
inter-dependency. ‘The country has turned cityward its 
surplus of goods and its overflow of population; and the 
city, the consumer of all these, returned its cultural wares 
and other services to round out and season rural existence. 
| ‘The country is still rural, the city is still urban and the 
_ age-old inter-dependency has not passed, though the city is 
no longer the compact service unit piling up in tight circles 
' around the market cross. The modern city knows no 
| bounds, facing outward and sprawling in all directions. 
The lines between country and city have been wiped out by 
| neutral zones that are neither rural nor urban. It is a 
_ conglomeration of lesser communities highly specialized and 
| diverse but constituting in their entirety an organized 
metropolitan unity. Its unity is one of related functions 
and scattered but equally related parts, of areas that reach 
| at will across the political bounds into the adjacent territory. 
_ This is the day of the suburb. 

Paralleling the growth of the suburb has gone a re- 
_vamping of urban life. The home has been invaded from 
_ so many angles that it has all but lost its traditional identity. 
The city home has been so stripped and depleted and backed 
_ to the wall that in sections like Manhattan it bids fair to 
_ lose out entirely. Family life, too, seems to be going by the 
_ board. Soaring of land values and pyramiding of rents 

pinch the city dweller into ever narrowing quarters where 
- for the advantage of location he sacrifices one after another 
of the comforts of home. The press for space takes away 
the front yard and then the back yard. It takes away pets 
and plants and penalizes him for having children, so he 
gives up the nursery. The parlor and sitting room are 
' narrowed and combined. He is forced to exchange the four- 
poster for an in-a-door bed. The kitchen becomes a 
kitchenette and the dining room a dinette, while the pantry 
has all but vanished. The home declines as family head- 
quarters, as a place for eating, sleeping and passing leisure. 
It becomes a mere address, a place where members of the 
family leave things they do not care to carry around with 
' them. Unless he submits to the clipping process he must 
' submit to what is more uncompromising, the increasing cost 
of retaining these ancient comforts. They become luxuries 
if retained, so ultimately in despair he turns to that resi- 
dential eden, the suburb, as an avenue of escape. 

The only substitute for escape to the suburb is escape to 
the street to be caught up in the mechanical treadmill of 
urban life. Here survival is achieved by gearing in, by 
| getting the pace, by dodging, turning, standing as the noises 
§) dictate. In this mechanical discipline the individual is swept 
}) along with the traffic through the canyons he built. If he 
_ resists he is crushed and if he submits he pays at the cost 
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Bedroom Towns 


By NELS ANDERSON 


of his individuality and the theft of his private life. Turning 
to the suburb is in‘no sense an escape. He remains urbane 
as ever, timing and routinizing his life to the pace of the 
tread mill. He meets his trains with the same clocklike 
precision he once met the street cars. It is only the press 
of in-town homelessness that he escapes. 

There are two goals of residential perfection open to the 
city dweller. He can aspire to an apartment with seven 
baths on a choice street or he can retire to the suburbs. 
Either is a cosmopolitan existence but the suburbanite’s 
choice leads to a divided loyalty. He is in the country but 
not of it. Perish the thought that he should be mistaken 
for a farmer. Similarly, he is in the city but not of it. In 
the language of the scientist who classifies specimens, the 
suburbanite is a border-line case. As a citizen he occupies 
a unique position. He resides in the country but rules the 
city. Around New York he lives on Long Island, in New 
Jersey or Connecticut but his interests center in Manhattan. 
Out where he lives, and votes for governor, senator or 
president, he is rarely more than a spectator in local affairs. 
If he hears that objectionable people are settling near, or 
that an apartment house is being contemplated on the next 
block, or that a factory site has been purchased in the neigh- 
borhood, he may attend an indignation meeting. He has 
no vote in town but he belongs to social and civic clubs by 
which he keeps in touch with things going on. He is a 
man of affairs in the city and a force to be reckoned with. 

For his exodus to the hinterland the suburbanite is re- 
warded with back yard, with front yard, outbuildings and 
perhaps a lawn and garden. If he is favored, he has trees 
and shrubs. In a sense the fence about his lot and the side- 
walk in front are his. After a fashion he has neighbors, 
and sometimes he stops to chin with the man next door about 
a prize pup, or the weather, or the rotten commutation 
service. But he is little concerned about his neighbor’s 
business. He never noses about to learn who is who on his 
block. This, according to his urban mind, is the way to be 
a good neighbor. 


HE suburb is more than an escape from discomfort. It 

is an invitation to exclusiveness. It is this largely 
at the instance and inspiration of that angel of suburban 
booms, the real estate man. His efforts in the name of 
social service and suburban purity are not the crimes they 
seem on the surface. He is only speeding the inevitable 
because this is a normal movement. He facilitates the 
specialized occupaney of residential suburbs. There is a 
home-owning suburban project for almost every type of 
city dweller, transporting homeseekers from specific groups 
in town to specific areas outside. And each of these com- 
munities in its own way and for its own kind aspires to 
exclusiveness. 

The suburban migration is nothing short of pioneering. 
It is breaking with the drifting complacency of paying rent 
to own a bit of ground. Most of us are over the notion 
that land hunger is an instinct but we still believe in the 
sense of security that comes with owning a corner some- 
where. Here is something stable to tie to. The individual is 
less of a mechanized atom in the flux of urban change. 
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The outward migration of this suburban zone has kept 
pace with changes in the methods of transportation. The 
commuter who speaks of “coming in this morning” once 
lived an hour out by carriage, then an hour by trolley and 
now by the aid of the steam road he has doubled or trebled 
the distance between the office and his home. The rule 
seems to be that the shorter the commuter’s work day and 
the larger his income the more remote his suburban home 
from the din of city life. 

Residential suburbs are the bedroom towns of the city. 
There are other types: warehouse centers, factory centers, 
pleasure centers. The city must be fed, and specialized units 
spring up at the border. Less than an hour from New York 
are to be found fishing villages, truck-garden communities, 
poultry and dairy towns. The city goes to the country for 
pleasure as well. Broadway is at the point of tensity and 
congestion but Coney Island is outside and Asbury Park 
still farther. For the pleasure-loving hotel dwellers there 
is Atlantic City. Woodstock is an artists’ suburb. In New 
Jersey we find a number of communities to which the in- 
tellectual and temperamental flock to be with ttheir kind. 
The city is sometimes forced to the suburbs for its illicit 
joy. When a reform wave hit Chicago and harassed the 
gambling houses and cabarets there was a general exodus 
to the border, notably to Cicero, which became notorious. 
Clothing manufacture, requiring little space and much 
labor, congests near the heart of the city but the textile 
mills, requiring much space, locate in the suburbs. At the 
heart of the city we \find the hospitals, but sanitaria and 
health resorts like Saratoga Springs retire to the quiet of 
the periphery. 

The suburb, though it numbers its population in a hun- 
dred thousand, is not a city, having no unity of its own, 
though it may be a significant element in a larger metro- 
politan junity. There is no point to its aspiring to be a 
complete community. If it has chain stores but no Macy’s, 
movies but no Broadway, and no metropolitan dailies, it 
is in no sense a city. If most of its people live part or most 
of their lives outside, it would be futile to aspire to com- 
plete urban autonomy. The suburb no more than the in- 
dividual can resist the mechanizing discipline of the 
metropolis. Yet where is the suburb that does not resist 
the thought ‘of being handmaiden; that does not buck the 
inevitable to become a going concern in its own name? 
Witness Bronx or Jersey City or Evanston out of Chicago 
or Oakland, California. 


Social Planning Machinery 


O find out how social planning machinery works, what 
it accomplishes and where it is headed is the aim of a 
joint study recently undertaken by seventeen cities. 

The Cleveland Chapter of the American Association of 
Social Workers started it by a resolution directed to the 
Community Fund, the Jewish Welfare Federation and the 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland, urging that a searching 
inquiry be made into the problems of “social engineering 
and administration” in Cleveland. In adopting this proposal 
the two federations appointed a joint committee. with the 
‘cooperation of the Community Fund. This committee de- 
cided to approach the subject through a discussion of present 
machinery for group discussion and joint planning, and, in 
addition to a study of Cleveland experience, to see what 
could be learned from other cities. 

The purpose is to attempt to find what problems present 


themselves to groups active in the organization of social 
forces on a community-wide basis; how such problems have. 
been attacked through the agency of such groups; and what. 


is the simplest plan of organization, operation, and correla- 
tion of such groups that will bring to bear on each problem 
the significant facts, the pertinent experience and the best 
ideas available in the social agencies concerned with the 
problem and then to plan and carry out a practical program. 

The great problem seems to be that a multiplicity of 
agencies and committees working sometimes at cross 
purposes is trying to coordinate social work. In Cleveland, 
for instance, there are 


all engaged in one form or another of inter-social-agency 
cooperation or planning. Over a thousand different people 
are serving in these groups, some in as many as 20 different 
ones. The number of “committee member hours” spent in 
meetings is appalling to contemplate. 

How to simplify this machinery and at the same time lose 
none of its values in developing mutual understanding and 
joint planning is the far from easy task of the study. Cities 
whose representatives indicated their intention to cooperate 
in the study are: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., Louis- 
ville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, St. Louis, San Antonio, San Francisco. 


AMONG the problems of “merchandising” which confront the 
human ant-hill none is more elusive than the distribution of 
ideas and art and information to those who want them. How 
are people who are working all day to find out when and where 
exhibitions and meetings are being held, much less to trek from 
one end to another of a great city to attend them? When only 
a meagre fraction of village and country dwellers can make a 
pilgrimage to a metropolis to see the new plays, how take drama 
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115 different committees, sub- 
committees, conferences, councils, bureaus and federations 


to the people whose local opera houses have been all but ob- 


literated by the easily-shipped films? During the past few 


months several plans have been suggested to meet such needs 


as these. 
Company, proposes to organize art exhibitions under its own 
accessible roof and to send them on tour through stores in 
other cities, especially those which are not well supplied with 
art galleries. A recently organized National Community 


Foundation, declaring that it will “reverse the traditional 


method of education and begin with what people want to know, 
rather than what others think they should be taught,” is work- 
ing on a program to carry popular education and culture, in- 
cluding “road shows” of high-class dramatic productions, to 
town and country communities, commencing with the 633 com- 
munities in fourteen states now served by the Swarthmore 
Chautauqua Association. Two attempts have been started to 
crack the hard shells of resident New Yorkers. An Inter- 


A New York department store, R. H. Macy and 


Group Bureau of Social Education, directed by John W. Her- 
ring, is endeavoring to organize a forum program such as has 


been sucessfully established through community councils in 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Detroit and Chicago. An Arts Council 
has been organized, reinforcing the earlier work of such institu- 
tions as the American Federation of Arts, which for years has 
made the most recent reproductions of the Metropolitan and 
other art museums available through circulating exhibits and 
low-priced prints. Separate groups of the Council on new art, 
design and drama will correlate the activities of existing or- 
ganizations in the metropolitan district, to-“take the arts to the 
people.” A central information bureau has been opened under 
Florence N. Levy at 25 West 43th Street. 
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Brookwood’s Summer Institutes, 1927 


By HELEN G. NORTON 


OR the third successive summer, Brookwood Labor 

College at Katonah, N. Y., has cooperated with 

organized labor in a series of educational conferences 

for trade union groups. In 1925 there was a Rail- 

road Institute, followed by a General Labor In- 
stitute. In 1926, a Textile Institute, a Giant Power 
Institute sponsored by the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and a second Railroad Institute. 

Three institutes were held this summer—a Textile In- 
stitute (July 18-23), Women’s Auxiliary Institute (July 
25-30), and a General Labor Institute (August 1-13), the 
first week of which was devoted to problems of building 
trades unions and the second to the railroad and metal trades. 

Classes were held morning and evening, varied by lectures 
by economists and labor leaders, and the afternoons were 
left free for recreation. Class study, conducted by Arthur 
W. Calhoun, director of studies at Brookwood, was based 
on sets of prepared questions, and the discussion was later 
summarized and mimeographed for permanent record. 

Attention at the General Labor Institute centered around 
the organization of unorganized workers, particularly in 
the steel and automobile industries; modification of craft 
unionism to cope with present industrial methods; company 
unionism; unemployment; workers’ education; and _ legis- 
lative and political activities of labor. 

If the unorganized workers are to be brought into the 
ranks of trade unionism—and this, in the minds of the 
institute members, is imperative—then a thorough educa- 
tional campaign is necessary in two fields as a preliminary. 
The workers themselves must be convinced of the desirability 
of unionism and prepared for their share in the group re- 
sponsibility. On the other hand, the present membership of 
the trade unions must be aroused from the apathetic attitude 
of the past to the necessity of having all workers organized, 
whether or not their own particular unions receive an 
increased per capita tax therefrom. 

Craft unionism, which served so admirably in the days 
when a machinist was a real journeyman, and not merely a 
turner of nuts or a presser of levers, will have to be modified, 
the institute decided, to allow the organization of all 
workers in an industry or a plant into the same union with 
provisions for craft differentiation. 

New methods of organizing are necessary to meet the 
new situation—methods which take account of the psy- 
chology of modern workers (not forgetting women), and 
the value of mass appeals and publicity. Trade unions may 
well take a page from the company unions in providing for 
the social and recreational life of the family as well as for 
wages and working conditions of the union member. 

The conference felt that the injunction, by which judges 
assume law-making functions, must be fought on all fronts— 
by legislative pressure to curtail its abuses, by direct re- 
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sistance to particular injunctions, or by using the injunction 
as a weapon in the hands of labor. 

Organized labor can avail itself of opportunities for legis- 
lative and political influence, the institute members decided. 
Commenting on this aspect of the situation, Mr. Calhoun 
said: “It is becoming more and more impossible to solve the 
problems of any industry by themselves, and more and more 
necessary to have a program of general labor solidarity 
reaching out even into the field of political program for the 
control of the whole industrial system by the workers.” 

Trade unions represented at the General Labor Institute 
included the electrical workers, lithographers, machinists, 
federal employes, teachers, railway clerks, and engineers. 

The Textile Institute was of significance chiefly as an 
effort of a group of workers to study seriously and ob- 
jectively their industry from the standpoint of management. 
The fifty-two members of the United Textile Workers 
who came to Brookwood for the week were representatives 
of all branches of the industry, including sheeting, woolens, 
cottons, hosiery, silks, thread, and loom fixing. Besides the 
entire executive council of the union there were eight 
organizers and thirty-five rank-and-file members, repre 
senting nineteen industrial centers from states as widely 
separated as Maine and Wisconsin. 

Workers under the present highly mechanized and com- 
plex industrial system cannot hope to get anywhere merely 
by making arbitrary demands and fighting blindly for them, 
the group agreed. They must have a knowledge of their 
industry and of general economic conditions in order to 
meet the employer on his own ground. With this in mind, 
the members of the Textile Institute spent two sessions a 
day studying such ‘problems as over-development, capitali- 
zation, accounting methods, labor’s responsibility in problems 
of management, and the tariff question. 

Over-development, the most serious weakness of the 
industry, has resulted in large measure from uncontrolled 
competition, and the workers agreed that some sort of 
unification of control was desirable to prevent wasteful 
duplication, to determine the yardage needed of different 
materials, to distribute production, and to eliminate obsolete 
machinery and methods. While such unification might result 
disastrously for the workers, on the other hand it might 
mean a better opportunity for them if they saw to it that’ 
union. organization kept pace with organization of the 
industry, and secured the right of the workers to function 
in management. 


XPERT accountants might well be employed by labor 
unions, it was agreed, to check up on accounting prac- 

tices of employers and make sure that before the workers’ 
share of the income was curtailed on the plea of paying divi- 
dends, actual profits had not been hocus-pocused into stock 
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dividends or otherwise disguised, diverted or doctored. 

Guarantees for the workers such as sickness- and un- 
employment-insurance are counterparts of the employers’ 
reserve funds, the institute pointed out, and as such con- 
stitute a legitimate charge against the industry and should 
be fought for. 

Weaknesses in present-day management which were 
pointed out included absentee ownership, paternalism, short- 
sighted dividend policies, inefficiency of traditional methods 
of management and machinery, high labor turnover, and 
speeding up processes which wear the workers out too soon. 

Upon the idea of a high protective tariff the textile 
workers looked askance, pointing out that “infant industries” 
should by this time have reached years of discretion. They 
had no fancy, however, for free trade which would mean 
lowering the American standard of living to the level of 
the under-paid workers in certain other countries. 

The ideal tariff, they decided after much discussion, 
would be one low enough to eliminate inefficient manu- 
facturers in this country and at the same time high enough 
to penalize countries whose low labor costs involve ex- 
ploitation of their workers. 

The thirty women who attended the Women’s Auxiliary 
Institute were wives of machinists in railway shops, auto- 
mobile factories and shipyards, and of lithographers, carpen- 
ters, and postal cierks. Auxiliaries in Cleveland, Chicago, 
Newport News and Beverly (Virginia), Montreal, Ontario 
and New Brunswick, New York, New Jersey, Washington, 
and Detroit sent delegates. “The institute was sponsored 
jointly by the Machinists’ Auxiliary and Brookwood. 

Women’s place in the labor movement was discussed from 
two viewpoints—the relation and responsibility of the wife 
of the trade unionist, and the position of the working 
woman. 

The whining wife who resents her husband’s interest in 
labor affairs and is reluctant to make family sacrifices for 
the sake of the movement, and the domineering man who 
snubs his wife when she tries to take an intelligent interest 
in labor questions, and belittles feminine assistance were 
both severely scored. 

Company unionism, women in industry, the purchasing 
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power of wages, state and national labor legislation, loca 
labor conditions, and the public school system were some o 
the subjects suggested for local study groups. Local federa 
tions of auxiliaries were proposed, and the women wer 
urged to present the labor viewpoint in their church am 
club organizations. 

Municipal and cooperative housing schemes both in thi 
country and abroad were studied for possible solutions o 
the housiig problem for the working class family. Th 
increasing use of electricity in the home and the consequen 
concern of housewives in the elimination of exorbitant rate 
were discussed. The case of one woman present who pai 
3% cents per kilowatt hour in Ontario and cooked an 
washed and ironed by electricity furnished convincing argu 
ment for government control of power sources for electri 
generation. 

Four million of the eight and a half million womer 
working in industry today are eligible for membership ir 
trade unions already organized and afhliated with thi 
American Federation of Labor, according to Mary Ander 
son, head of the Women’s Bureau of the United State: 
Department of Labor, who spoke at the institute: 


The organization of women workers is just a part of th 
greater problem of organizing the unorganized. The un 
organized are largely the unskilled, and most women worker 
are on unskilled or semi-skilled jobs. ... True, women ari 
hard to organize—at any rate they require a different techniqu 
of organization—but part of the blame must be borne by thi 
men of the labor movement who at heart have been reluctan 
to have them organized, at least into*their own unions. Unti 
this vast group of working women do find a place in the rank: 
of organized labor, however, they will continue to work lon; 
hours for low wages and to drag the whole scale of pay 
ment down. . 


Such gatherings of trade unionists for study and dis 
cussion of industrial questions are in a very real sens 
‘workers’ education.” The interest of those who attenc 
the institutes, their thoughtfulness in discussion, their high 
resolve to “learn more and do more,” give hope tha 
American labor is increasingly ready to prepare itself 
consciously and directly, to play its part in solving the 
problems of modern industry. 


~ A New School in the Old South 


By LOIS MACDONALD 


HE Southern Summer School for Women Workers 

in Industry, which ended its first session September 

2, is the first undertaking of its kind in the South. 

The school is sponsored by an independent com- 

mittee of Southerners who are interested in work- 
ers’ education. The committee secured part of the equip- 
ment of Sweet Briar College, Virginia, for the session, but 
the administration and the policies of the school rest with 
the committee itself, no member of which has any connec- 
tion with the college. 

The financial support came from two main sources. The 
committee secured a subsidy from the American Fund for 
Public Service on condition that a like amount be raised in 
the southern communities from which the students came. 
A scholarship of $125 was provided for each student. An 
analysis of the sources of the money which was raised 
locally shows that in places where it had any strength 


at all organized labor supported the project generously 

The school hopes to accomplish two general aims. I: 
wants to give the individual student resources for a greate: 
enjoyment of life. It goes further, however, and recognize: 
that means of enjoying personal life are directly affectec 
by the kind of economic advantage or disadvantage whic 
industrial workers as a group are able to secure for them: 
selves. So in addition to a purely cultural emphasis, the 
school encourages students to forge for themselves, by mean: 
of study and discussion of their common problems, actua 
tools by which, after they “recognize their part and respon: 
sibility as industrial workers”, they may be able to mee’ 
these problems intelligently and fearlessly. The work o! 
the school fell in three main divisions: economics, Englist 
and physical education. 

There were twenty-five students enrolled in this first 
session. To be admitted all of them had to be “working 
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with the tools of their trade.” 
They came from Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Tennessee— 
the rapidly growing manu- 
facturing states of the South. 
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On the surface this schoo! 
is simply another experiment 
in trying to prepare workers 
to deal intelligently with 
their problems. In the light 


of the conditions surround- 


The one exception was a 
student from Missouri. The 
majority were garment work- 
ers, textile workers or to- 
bacco workers—the indus- 
tries typical of these states. 

Only seven girls were 
members of trade unions, one 


of the bindery workers’ 

union, the others of the eek 
United Garment Workers. Bae 
Their previous schooling WAAR 
ranged from the fourth D6 


grade to the third year in 
high school. Three of them 
started to work when they 
were thirteen years old, eight 
at fourteen and the others 
from fifteen to twenty. All 
had at least two years of in- 
dustrial experience. 

It goes without saying 
that the students were a 
self-directing body. They 
decided all matters relating 
to the conduct of the school. 
They operated their own co- 
operative store. A commit- 
tee of them spent much time outlining various ways in which 
they might “carry on” when they returned to their work in 
a city or in a cotton mill village. A group interested in 
dramatics produced for the rest of the school one of the 
Carolina Folk Plays, a tragedy of a tenant farmer’s family. 
Another group, girls from cotton mill villages, wrote a 
sketch dealing with life in the villages. 


Woodcut by J. J. Lankes 


In Old Virginia 


ing workers in the South, 
however, it does have pecu- 
liar significance. The South 
is undergoing a very rapid 


transformation, from agri- 
cultural interest to manufac- 
turing. The workers are 


very close to the land. The 
fathers of twenty-three of 
the twenty-five students have 
been farmers at some time. 
This means that they are not 
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we very conscious of any divi- 
sion of interest with their 
employers. They are begin- 


ning, however, to resent their 
low industrial standards— 
their long hours, their low 
wages, their lack of status. 
The students considered their 
problems as workers in the 
midst of an industrial revo- 
lution against the back- 
ground of a general study 
of the history of industry. 
They began to prepare for 
changes which would come 
to the workers as the 
South continues to evolve her manufacturing interests. 
If the experience of the school is to mean anything it 
will be seen in the manner in which the students are 
able to transmit something of their new vision to their 
groups at home. The school is an indication of a 
stirring and an awakening, and that is its real signifi- 
cance. 


Cooperative Credit 


By MILDRED JOHN 


N the Metropolitan (Boston) District of the New 

England Telephone and Telegraph Company, the work 
of two thrift agencies has been combined, and the peculiar 
value resulting from this “dovetailing” must be of interest 
to those who employ large groups and do not favor 
paternalism too strongly. 

A credit union started in 1917 by seven employes has 
been so successful that it now has a membership of over 
6,000 of the 10,000 people employed by the company in 
Boston. Its original capital was $3.75; today it is nearly 
a million (see The Survey, Feb. 15, 1925, p. 567). A 
credit union has been defined as a cooperative society, 
organized within a specific group, for the purpose of pro- 
moting thrift and creating credit resources at a legitimate 
rate of interest. It serves as a bank where small sums may 
be saved and borrowed to meet emergency needs. Extra- 
ordinary expenses such as medical bills, coal, and taxes are 


important purposes for which people with small incomes 
are obliged to borrow. 

But a credit union cannot loan large sums or tie up its’ 
money permanently; it does not afford a way whereby 
members can purchase ‘homes easily, or even save enough to 
buy them, since by law the amount that can be accumulated 
is limited. A year and a half ago, because of the demand 
on the part of credit union members and at the suggestion 
of the company, a cooperative bank (commonly known as 
a building and loan association) was instituted to help the 
employes obtain homes. The two agencies are housed in the 
same ofices; they serve the same general group of people; 
and nine-tenths of the shareholders in the cooperative bank 
are members of the credit union. The first eighteen months’ 
business has demonstrated that these agencies supplement 
rather than compete with each other. 

Charles F. Donahoe, president of both the credit union 
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and the cooperative bank, has outlined some of the advan- 
tages of combining these two agencies in the service of a 
large group of employes: “In the first place, the busy season 
for the cooperative bank comes when there are comparatively 
few demands for loans from credit union members. Thus, 
in February, 1926, the credit union did the largest business 
of the year, while in the cooperative bank there were no 
demands for real estate loans.” In December and January 
the cooperative bank did 23 per cent of its business for the 
year, while the credit union did only 7 per cent; likewise in 
the months of August, September, and October, 1926, the 
cooperative bank approved 6 per cent of its year’s loans, 
while the credit union did 19 per cent of the year’s business. 
In the fall months people want money for taxes, coal and 
winter clothing, which they can secure from the credit union ; 
in the spring they are able and willing to begin to assume 
the financial responsibility of buying a home and go to the 
cooperative bank for help. When demands on the bank are 
unusually heavy, the credit union can take first mortgages 
until such time as the cooperative bank has funds to assume 
them. This has two advantages, the borrowers do not have 
to wait for their money which might mean losing the house 
they want, and the credit union is drawing better interest 
on its surplus than can be secured at the bank. Cooperation 
between the two results in a continuous supply of ready 
money. 

Men are enabled to capitalize their character for the 
purchase of homes. For instance, a man recently bought a 
home worth $8,000. The cooperative bank took a $5,000 
first mortgage, and the credit union assumed a $2,000 
second mortgage for which the charge was 7 per cent in- 
stead of 12 per cent interest and 12 per cent commission 
commonly demanded by “second mortgage loan sharks.” 
This man decreases his principal and interest by stipulated 
weekly payments to both agencies, and will in the course of 
time own his home clear of indebtedness. Sometimes, how- 
ever, 2 man is unable to pay interest and decrease his prin- 
cipal on both mortgages at the same time, and so is advised 
to have a savings bank take the first mortgage and the credit 
union the second. When the second is paid off, the first is 
transferred from the savings bank, where it paid interest 
only, to the cooperative bank where payments cover both 
interest and reduction of principal. There are innumerable 
other ways of working out the problem to meet the needs 
of the individual, and with two agencies this can pearl 
always be accomplished. 

This combination provides two important services for a 
large group of people whose lack of collateral makes 
impossible for them to obtain credit at the banks; and, per- 
haps best of all, it proves that by combining their small 
savings a group of wage-earners can meet successfully 
emergency and family needs. 


BAD WORKING CONDITIONS, living conditions below 
“the minimum requirements of decent existence,” averwork 
and underpay are the rule, not the exception, in the Delaware 


vegetable canneries according to the report of a recent study 
made by the Women’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor (Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau No. 62, Goyernment 
Printing Office). The work, mostly tomato canning,/is highly 
seasonal, and most of it is done by migratory wamen and 
child workers. One-third of the workers interviewed as a 
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basis for this study reported a work week in excess of 55. 
hours, and some of them had worked between 70 and 80 hours. 
Regardless of the time worked, weekly earnings ranged from: 
less than $1 received by 12 women to $28 received by one. 
Individual payroll data of 1,000 women in 24 canneries showed! 
the median of the week’s earnings to be between $9 and $10 
for white women and between $5 and $6 for Negroes. De- 
scriptions of the camps and of the working sheds picture 
dampness, dirt and overcrowding as the rule. Answering the 
contention cf cannery owners that the class of labor employed 
would not appreciate or care for better provisions were these 
made, the report states that “California has very large can- 
nery interests, but hours of work have been regulated, not 
only to the protection of the workers but to the advantage of 
the owners in the amount and grade of the resulting work; 
and in the questions of seating and other vital matters much’ 
has been done to bring the industry up to the standards set 
for non-seasonal industries. It was also found in Delaware 
itself that where cannery owners had provided clean, com- 
fortable camps the average care given them by the workers 
was entirely satisfactory.” 


ONE OUTSTANDING feature of the recent biennial con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in Detroit 
was the establishment of a pension fund. Under this plan, 
according to the special correspondent of Labor, “Any member 
over 65 who has been in good standing with the Brotherhood 
for 20 continuous years may secure a pension of $40 a month. 
The only restriction is that, while drawing the pension, he 
must not perform the work of an electrician.” The convention 
also drew up plans for complete organization of electrical 
workers in the radio industry and on public utilities. 


THE Prospect Union Association of Cambridge announces a 
revised edition of its booklet, Educational Opportunities of — 
Greater Boston, in which are listed about twenty-four hundred 
courses available to workers of the community. Charles A. 
Gates, director of the Prospect Union Educational Exchange, 
states that “The schools included have been carefully selected, 
only those’ giving evidence of good teaching ability and general 
reliability being listed.” Prospect Union also offers vocational 
counseling and educational guidance to men and women, for 
which no fees are charged. Copies of the booklet have been 
placed in every public library in Massachusetts, and a limited 
number are available for free distribution from the Educational 
Exchange, 760 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge. 


THE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers, reporting to the Execu- 
tive Board, outlines a broad plan of workers’ education. The 
report states emphatically that “any scheme that may be carried 
out ... should not be for the purpose of making more paper 
makers but to improve the men who now have the practical 
knowledge of their work.” The committee urges that each 
local union set up “a course of class studies in the different 
communities using the text-books compiled by the technical 
sections of the Pulp and Paper Manufacturers’ Association 
and supplemental additional texts where necessary.” The re- 
port points out that “the resolution clearly does not intend ... 
with the teaching of industrial science or paper making tech- 
nique to place in the background the value of historical facts — 
of the struggles of the workers to improve their economic 
status and to secure social justice... . A curriculum including 
economics, labor history, sociology, English, psychology, jour- 
nalism, trade union organization and finance and labor 
problems will keep us lined up with ideals of social justice.” 
However, the resolution declares that “technical education is 
positively necessary to enable us to fit our movement into a 
higher order of economic and industrial development.” 


Books 
in Our 
Alcove 


Hanging 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, by 
E. Roy Calvert. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 204 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid 
of The Survey. 

IS little book is written with the ‘avowed ob- 
ject of presenting the case against capital punish- 
ment.” It is hardly a “scientific” book: it might 
not satisfy the modern social investigator, it would 
be judged to have too much text and too few 

tables. But then, the social investigator does not need to 

be satisfied, and the material for many tables is not here 
available ; statistics in this field are rare and often misleading. 

But there is a wider appeal. 

This book reaches out to, and has indeed reached, a public 
that needs information. Its arguments are briefly these: 
The failure of capital punishment to protect society; its 
failure as a deterrent; its obstruction of convictions; the 
fallibility of court processes; and, finally, its ethical conside- 
rations. It is not a difficult task, this of the author’s. There 
are, I suppose, no arguments for capital punishment that have 
not long ago been shot into ribbons. Capital punishment, 
it would seem, has only this in its favor, that it is psycholo- 
gically pleasing to the primitive. But still it is supported by 
many. It is supported by three classes, by those who are 
sadistically inclined, by those who believe in the law’s divin- 
ity, and by those who have not yet given any thought to 
the matter. 

But this last group, this normal group, the important 
general public, is also not unwilling to withdraw its sup- 
port. It has, if it only knew it, already outgrown the idea 
of the death penalty—as it learns for itself whenever it is 
put to the test of personal decision. Juries will not kill— 
dangerous men-are set free if there is no alternative—and 
the law fails. So long ago as in 1830, as cited by the author, 
a petition of over one thousand bankers was laid before the 
House of Commons begging for the abolition of the death 
penalty for forgery, ‘“earnestly praying that your honourable 
House will not withhold from them that protection to their 
property which they could derive from a more lenient law.” 
So, too, when a theft of forty shillings brought hanging, 
juries would find men guilty of stealing only thirty-nine. 
And then, in 1827, when the capital indictment was raised 
to five pounds, the juries raised their appreciation of guilt 
to four pounds nineteen. That a jury might act differently 
in a matter of murder is of course not unlikely, but then 
this possibility is offset by the fact that the deterrent effect 
of the penalty is less in murder. Truly, in no crime is the 
possible punishment so little considered. Men kill to cover 
theft, to remove troublesome witnesses; and especially is 
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this true in our own country, where killing has become al- 
most casual, a mere detail in the carrying on of a profession. 
However, in England, where as Calvert reports, murders for 
robbery are rare, nearly one-half of all their capital crimes 
being crimes of sexual passion, again the penalty proves to 
be a matter of indifference—love lust, hatred and jealousy 
are always more potent. 

Capital punishment is now known to be one of the errors 
of social experiment, born of a primitive, non-social instinct, 
and maintained by this same instinct, imperfectly rational- 
ized. But is this law so unalterable that it cannot be 
changed? Is the law superior to reason? Are not our 
statutes but man-made affairs, and must we forever con- 
tinue our failures? Consider: the law itself is capable of 
great wrong, may be responsible for much crime. When 
it exercises brutality and un-reason, it has ceased to function 
as a social measure, it invites then only our contempt or 
our fear—that which should be our main social servant 
becomes a menace. Again, too, when a small group can 
defy an appeal from the world’s best people, as has been 
recently demonstrated to be possible, and can bring death 
to two men, under the law, then something is wrong, and 
it is especially wrong because it is under the law. Surely, 
such law must be changed! And this book should help 
change it. May Mr. Calvert have as many readers in this 
country as he already has abroad: two printings, two edi- 
tions rather, this year—that is his present accomplishment! 

CHARLES PLATT 

President, National Probation Association 


Uncle Sam’s Mate 


AMERICAN MEDICINE AND THE PEOPLE'S HEALTH, by H. H. 
Moore. D. Appleton and Company. 648 pages. Price $5.00 postpaid of 
The Survey. 

GAIN the constructive critical layman in the medical 
A mess. It wa$ Lawyer Chadwick who startled Eng- 
land almost a hundred years ago into a national health 
policy and created a wealth which led the world in eco- 
nomic power to our present generation. It was Layman 
Lemuel Shattuck who told Massachusetts why her house 
must be put in order and how to do it if the common- 


wealth were to survive and justify its name. Here comes 
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the publicist, the economist, the sociologist, Moore, to point 
out the mote in Uncle Sam’s medical eye and reveal the 
hodge-podge of facts and opinions held regardless of facts, 
in the care of the sick and the prevention of disease. In 
spite of the enormous field covered the documentation is 
abundant, recent, authoritative. 

The question will not down. Medicine in America can- 
not continue an individualistic preoccupation while the les- 
sons of a half century of science clamor for a mass pro- 
duction, with perfect refinement and adjustments to the 
needs of each person, organ or perhaps cell, in the human 
body politic. With fairness, the evidence is presented. With 
courage, the dilemma is stated. Wisely, the answer is not 
offered yet. 

It augurs well for the new undertaking to study the cost 
of medical care as described in The Survey of June 15, 
1927, that the author of this book has consented to 
serve as the director of study. A college president, an 
internist, a surgeon, a sanitarian, a social worker, and others 
long known in the field of preventive medicine were so im- 
pressed by the thesis of Moore’s book that they are ready 
to start at the beginning and review the present economic 
structure of medical services. 

As Kipling said, the world is made up of patients and 
doctors. Lots of both these elements in our population will 
want to learn about American Medicine and the Peoples’ 
Health, if for no other reason than that they can intelligently 
share in improving both. 

Haven Emerson, M.D. 


The Health of Young Women 


PERSONAL HYGIENE FOR WOMEN, by Clelia Duel Mosher, M.D. 
Stanford University Press. Price $1.50 pestpaid of The Survey. 


HIS new volume by the medical adviser of women in 

Stanford University is a result of long and intensive 
work for college women. Its chief motive is the demon- 
stration that “being a woman” is no reason for not being 
perfectly healthy. The author shows that the handicap of 
periodical illness is in most cases due to unwholesome dress, 
lack of exercise, and other ill-judged habits, and to errors 
in regard to food. How all these may be corrected, and 
‘ow, to a large extent, they have been already largely cor- 
ected by college women, is explained by Dr. Mosher. 

She shows that the modern American woman has in- 
creased in height and weight in thirty years. College girls 
st Stanford now average one and two-tenths inches taller 
han in the nineties. ‘This change is due to more normal 
levelopment, freedom from stunting conditions and, es- 
pecially, to more physical exercise and more hygienic cloth- 
ing. 

With better health, the idea is passing that a “woman 
may rest on her traditional periodic incapacity and be an 
invalid one week out of four.” “Increased knowledge dem- 
onstrates that her periodic incapacity may be laid aside, and 
that the woman may be racially fit and at the same time 
economically efficient.” In matters of physical strength and 
freedom from enfeebling influences the college woman has 
a great advantage over those less fortunate, a gain of per- 
manent importance unless frittered away by the demands 
of an artificial society. 

Dr. Mosher also maintains that many of the supposed 
differences between men and women are fallacious, due on 
the one hand to unwholesome tradition and on the other 
hand to wrong conditions, hampering dress and physical idle- 
ness. “Life itself, not the feminist movement, is altering 
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the status of women.” The young lady of Victorian times 
used to faint in the presence of a crisis an American college 
girl would scarcely notice. With the relief of the home 
from the burdens of pioneer times it is increasingly impor 
tant that women should not sink back into parasitic idleness 

“Which will result not only i in her own physical and mental 
deterioration, but in injury to the race.” 

“At the present moment,” continues Dr. Mosher, “al? 
professions and occupations are not only open to woman. 
but are being successfully undertaken by her. Only yesterday 
women went to college at great personal sacrifice, and dire 
were the predictions of the evil results to her health and 
to the race.... Today women go to college as a matter 
of course and without comment.” It was once held that the 
breathing of women was radically different from that of 
men, but it has been shown by Dr. Fitz of Harvard and 
at the same time by Dr. Mosher at Stanford that tight 
clothing and not nature is “the most potent factor in the 
production of the costal type of respiration in many women.” 
A peculiarly wise chapter treats of the formation of bad 
habits and the necessity of recognition of law. 

“Today,” concludes Dr. Mosher, “woman is offered un- 
limited freedom, unhampered by any tyranny except the: 
tyranny of fashion, which rests with her alone to remove.” 
This splendid modern woman, approaching the old Greek 
ideal of physical perfection, is the mother of finer sons and 
daughters, the promise of a stronger race. ‘Too often she 
is unjustly charged as failing in her racial duty. The birth- 
rate of college mothers too often jis compared with the 
birth-rate of the general population. Adequate statistics 
show that as compared with non-college women of her own 
class she “marries two years later than her sisters, cousins, 
and friends who do not go to college, and bears a slightly 
larger number of children per year of married life.” 

Davin STARR JORDAN 

Stanford University 


Cinderella Science 


PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, by Sophonisba Preston Breckinridge. University of Chicago 
Press. 786 pages. Price $4.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


OLITICAL science has in social work a sister under 
the skin but she has thus far failed to recognize 
the closeness of the tie and her near relative has been 
utterly unrecognized by her. Professor Breckinridge ad- 
mirably shows the interdependence of the two and by her 
excellent selection of oftentimes inaccessible documents shows — 
that the student of government must concern himself with 
practical problems of administration as an aid to theory. 
no less than the practitioner must look to trends of develop- 
ment in his work in relationship to the building of the state. 
The volume is intended for all those interested in problems 
of actual government and not for the millenium-seekers who 
are happy in the belief that a change in form of the state 
will do away with the manifold problems of insanity and_ 
feeble-mindedness. | 
Documents from widely diversified sources show the pro- 
cess of growth by slow and devious methods from local to— 
nation-wide, though not national, provision for relief and— 
treatment of certain forms of distress, such as blindness and — 
insanity. The materials somewhat naturally fall into three 
chronological periods, the first of which shows the local — 
character of early attempts at welfare organization, the 
gradual establishment of state institutions and the final vain 
if magnificent effort of Dorothea Dix to secure federal aid 
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or the insane by grants of public lands to the states. The 
ear 1863 saw the creation of the first board of state chari- 
ies, which was followed by a second period when state 
rds of state charities were developing with slow and 
altering steps, first as supervisory organizations, then as 
tes of control. The last section of the volume begins 
vith 1917, when Illinois undertook the first state depart- 
ent of public welfare; here glimpses are given at the 
low emergence of a possible national program, with discus- 
ion of various unadopted proposals to establish a federal 
epartment of public welfare. 

Professor Breckinridge in this latest volume of the Social 
ervice Series of the University of Chicago has ably carried 
ut the promise of the earlier books in the series. “They are 
all devoted to the eminently sound belief that the student 
of social science needs facts as well as theories and that 
ne, like the historian, must work primarily from documen- 
‘ary sources which must needs be made available. Docu- 
ments do not serve to fit life into neat compartments but 
show what has been done in the past and what progress— 
or lack of it—has been made. Among the chief of their 
values is the raising of questions and this the present vol- 
ume does in generous measure. A major impression gained 
from it is of a crying need for further research in the prob- 
lems of public welfare administration, and of the myriads 
of unanswered questions stretching simian arms for atten- 
rion. There is as yet no answer, for example, to the ques- 
rion of the proper degree of adjustment between local and 
central authorities in the states and the possible expansion 
of federal influence. 

The defects of the volume are few, but chief among them 
is that too many “special problems” are included under the 
section on development of state boards to admit of clarity, 
for each one of them might have a volume in itself. The 
question of purchase of supplies in state departments and 
institutions is too special for insertion in a first volume show- 
ing general development. On the other hand, the inclusion 
of certain parts of the minority report of the 1909 Royal 
Commission on the Poor Laws would have shown a differ- 
ent approach to the whole problem and might fittingly have 
travelled hand in hand with Miss Dix’ outstanding me- 
morial to Congress. 

The volume shows that there has been a degree of social 
progress, feeble and halting though it has been, from the 
day when recipients of relief were directed “to sit at a cer- 
tain spot and do nothing” and were obliged to submit to 
‘any contrivance which shall prevent their leisure from be- 
soming a means either of profit or amusement.” Further- 
more, Professor Breckinridge has made a contribution to 
knowledge which lends dignity to the calling she represents 
and which augurs well for the day when social work will 
be not only a technique for catching up the slack of society 
but will be a profession with a sound body of social fact on 
which to proceed. JANE Perry CLARK 


What They Say About the City 


READINGS IN URBAN SOCIOLOGY, by Scott E. W. Bedford. Apple- 
ton. 900 pp. Price $5 postpaid of The Survey. 


R. BEDFORD has broken into a new field but one 
[) that is going to get considerable attention during the 
next few years. While no books have appeared on urban 
sociology there has been no end of material coming out in 
orint. He rendered a real service in collecting and classify- 
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given a reading list and in addition there are questions for 
discussion and study, topics for investigation, field trips. 

As to the contents, there are nine chapters including 500 
selections classified under 68 categories. The chapter head- 
ings: Introduction and Historical Sketch; The Location 
and Growth of Cities; City Planning; Streets, Traffic, and 
‘Transportation; Civic Aesthetics and Architecture; Public 
Health and Safety; Housing and Tenements; Community 
Organization, Recreation, Education and Worship, and 
Social Adjustment. Illustrative of the subtitles we instance 
the chapter Public Health and Safety which is divided into 
twelve sections: Health Administration; Police Protec- 
tion; Fire Protection; Water; Sewage; Garbage; Health 
Nuisances; Wastes; Communicable Diseases; Social Evil; 
Food and Medicine, and the Disposal of the Dead. 

The merit of a book of readings lies partly in the ar- 
rangement of material but it should be a sampling of writ- 
ings in that field as well as a guide to continued reading. 
While Bedford’s book is excellent supplementary reading 
for college classes it is not going to attract much favor 
among students of the city. Such names as H. Paul Douglass, 
Shelby Harrison, Patrick Geddes, Richard Hurd and 
Robert Park are not mentioned. However, exclusive of 
what such men might have to say about the city, there is 
plenty of good material and Dr. Bedford has assembled no 
small part of it. NeEts ANDERSON 


A Text on Crime 


CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL, by Philip Archibald Parsons. Knopf. 
387 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


F criminology (or anything else for that matter) is still 

to be taught from text-books and if every teacher of the 
subject is to have his own text-book—then this is a very 
good book of its kind. ‘But with Parmelee, Sutherland and 
Gillin already on his desk, one cannot help wondering why 
the learned professor of applied sociology in the University 
of Oregon should have succumbed to the urge of his student 
days to which he confesses, to summarize again the mass of 
conflicting data and opinions which make up our present 
hazy knowledge of the subject. His book is drawn from 
the same printed material as are those of his predecessors 
and his conclusions are substantially identical with theirs. 

Being a student of the subject, he is, like all other stu- 
dents, convinced that our present methods of dealing with 
the criminal are all wrong—mischievous as well as in- 
effective. ‘Traditional theory and practice have brought 
us nowhere,” “we need to put the whole matter of crim- 
inals and their treatment in the hands of specialists,” is 
his summing up of the situation. His only point of differ- 
ence from these other writers is his strong leaning toward 
the view that “the bulk of our crime, perhaps nine-tenths,” 
is the work of persons suffering from pathological condi- 
tions. This is a matter concerning which, in the present 
state of our knowledge, it is well to be wary. One could 
wish, also, that he had resisted the temptation to indulge in 
rhetorical generalizations. There is certainly no trustworthy 
evidence for the statement that “society is playing a losing 
game; that criminality is becoming more common and our 
methods of dealing with it increasingly ineffective.” But 
with all this the resulting work is a spirited performance 
and one to be cordially recommended to the general reader 
as well as to the students for whom it is primarily intended. 

Gerorcr W. KircHWEY 
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Your “Appeal” Letter 
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By JOHN D. KENDERDINE 


HAT word “appeal” should be deleted from the 

social worker’s vocabulary. It connotes a humility, 

‘a subservience, that should not exist in the mind 

of the social worker attempting to raise funds by 

nail. You are not seeking alms; you are making 
a straightforward presentation of an opportunity. You are 
selling something and your letter should follow the pattern 
of a well-written sales letter. As soon as you start to 
“appeal,” you put the recipient on the defensive. Every 
man is selfish—more or less. In any proposition he is inter- 
ested primarily in the benefit to himself. That may be a 
spiritual, sentimental or social benefit—a quite praiseworthy 
benefit, but a personal benefit none the less. If you “appeal” 
to him you imply that he shall become interested in some- 
thing that lies close to your heart but not to his. 

Before sitting down to write the letter—the sales letter 
or subscription letter—do these things: 

1. Decide specifically what you have to offer; what you 
want to accomplish. Don’t say, “It’s time we got out an- 
other letter,” and let it go at that. Are you going to solicit 
contributions? If so, how much? For what specific pur- 
pose? Do you want an expression of interest only? In- 
terest in what phase of your work? 

2. Visualize your prospect. Picture yourself in his place 
—dashing into your office with your mind full of plans for 
the day. On your desk is a stack of letters. As you read 
each one you put it aside for attention, or into the basket 
for file or into the waste basket. 
Each letter flashes into your con- 
sciousness for about three seconds. 
If it doesn’t get your attention in 
that time, its chance is gone. You 
want to get on with the day’s work; 
life is real, life is earnest—at 9 A. M.! 
Even if the letter comes in the early 
afternoon mail and is read after a 
comforting luncheon (and that is the 
best time—on any day except Monday or Saturday )—even 
then it is competing with the rest of the mail, with the 
board member who wants you on the phone, with the com- 
munity chest secretary who wants a report by three o'clock 
on why you think you are justified in sending two of your 
staff to the state conference. Suppose at such a time you 
come to a letter which says: 


ment. 


Last year the Associated Charities delivered 200 tons of 
coal to needy families in Poorville; and 1,000 pounds of po- 
tatoes, and so forth, and so forth, and so forth. This work 
needs your support as never before and we hope you will 
send us your contribution. 


Or this sweet sister: 


If you could only come out here and meet Lizzie! 


She has 
a twisted foot but her soul is beautiful. 


She loves to play 


John D. Kenderdine is business 
manager of The Survey and editor 
of the Social Work Shop Depart- 
Hs article is based on a 
paper which he presented at the 
California Conference of Social 


W ork, in Oakland. 


on the beautiful lawn (see picture above) and names t! 
flowers after people she knows. ‘There is Grandpa Geraniv’ 
and Papa Marigold and Mama Cosmos and fat little Sist: 
Pansy. Maybe if you come to see her she will name « 
anemone for you. If you can’t come, couldn’t you send Lizz 
a contribution? 

As I said before, and somebody else said before that, li: 
is real, life is earnest. 


Having decided upon the theme of the letter and havin 
visualized the man who will receive it, let us consider th 
construction of the letter itself. 


Expert letter writers claim that a sales letter is merel 
a salesman in print; that you should talk in the letter < 
you would talk face to face. I don’t agree. A verbatir 
report of your conversation with the prospect would be di 
connected and full of irrelevancies. The letter should b 
written as though you were talking to your prospect but zo 
face to face. 

The two most important sections of the letter are th 
first paragraph and the last. The first paragraph has th 
task of catching your prospect’s attention in the competitio! 
I have described. It must strike quickly or your entir 
effort is wasted. What approach is most effective? Th 
“you” approach. In some phase or other your prospect i 
thinking about himself—himself in relation to the immed: 
ate problems of the office, himself in relation to a gol 
appointment, himself in relation to a pinching shoe or | 
nagging wife. Such may be the con 
tent of his main thought stream 
But there are little eddies or sid 
currents in his mind—his standing i 
the community, ambition to becom 
somebody of importance—some sup 
pressed desire. The first paragrap] 
of your letter must flow eithe 
into the main thought stream o 
into one of the side currents. I 
it is going to reach the sea, it must join the current 

An illustration. Here are two letters sent out by Th 
Survey soliciting subscriptions on the strength of th 
Woman’s Place Number. It is true that they went t 
women and therefore do not provide an exact illustratio: 
of the busy man mentioned above. But they do bring ou 
my point about the “you” approach. 

Letter A starts off in this way: 


SHALL WOMEN WORK? 
—for wages? 
—outside the home? 
—after marriage? 
—as a normal thing? 

Dear Madam: Where in that scale do you step down fron 
a confident “yes” to a doubtful “not sure”? to an emphati 

“no”? Every ten years seems to add a question. 
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Letter B: 


This letter raises two personal problems that are puzzling 

ost of us: 

Marriage—and old age. 

Letter B was 50 per cent more effective than Letter A. 
(Of course, other elements besides this opening paragraph 
helped to make the difference.) Why was B better than 
A? B doesn’t include the word “you” whereas “A” does. 
The difference is that A opens up with abstract questions, 
“Shall Women Work? For Wages?” etc., while B, even 
without using the word “you,” strikes a personal note in 
the first line. As soon as the prospect has read six words 
(say two seconds) her attention is aroused. You are part 
of her thought stream. 

Now for the last paragraph. Why is it also important? 
Because there you cash in on all that has gone before. You’ve 
got the prospect’s attention, you’ve held his interest; he is 
even mildly excited by the picture you have drawn. He 
wants to do something about it. What shall he do? Sign 
a blank? Attach a check? You must tell him precisely 
what he is expected to do and, by implicaton at least, when 
and how he is to do it. (Some of this instruction may be 
carried on the order blank. The order form is not inci- 
dental; it can make or break an effort.) Don’t say in 
your last paragraph, “Your contribution will be welcomed.” 
Think for your prospect. Say rather, “Just attach your 
check for $10 to the blank enclosed and mail now, while 
you think of it, in the handy return envelope.” If you 
think the prospect is good for $25, suggest that amount and 
give him a chance on the order blank to lower it to $10. 
But don’t fail to suggest some specific amount. 

As for the body of the letter, it should have one theme 
and only one. Subtly, logically, it should rise to a climax. 
Tt should flow smoothly, each sentence contributing to the 
main theme. It should be a balance of long paragraphs and 
short paragraphs, long sentences and short sentences. Ordi- 
narily it should be no longer than one page; it takes a 
skillful letter indeed to sustain the interest beyond a single 
page. Use idioms, exclamatory sentences, humorous phrases 
if you are sure they fit. They give tone to the letter. But 
if in doubt about their appropriateness, play safe and omit 
them. Nothing will kill a letter so easily as humor that 
isn’t funny, or an idiom that sounds forced. First and fore- 
most the letter should be sincere. Without sincerity it is 
an insult to the recipient. Fire and feeling it should have 
—an élan, a.dash. If you don’t feel that way yourself, 
postpone writing the letter until you do. 

After you have written the letter, put it away for a day 
and come back to it with a critical mind. You will be 
appalled at its weakness. A good plan then is to tear it 
up and start fresh. Maybe you will write three or four 
letters before you will find one that satisfies. Even then 
you will probably want to omit your opening paragraph, or 
rewrite it. Study your letter word by word. Sometimes a 
single word, a phrase buried in the third paragraph will lift 
the whole letter out of the commonplace. 

Who should write the subscription letter? Five times 
out of ten the social work executive is the poorest one. He 
is so close to the subject that he can’t decide which is the 
most important theme and stick to it. If he does choose one 
theme, it is the one that means most to him and not neces- 
sarily the one that will score with his prospect. The com- 
‘mercial letter writer, on the other hand, hasn’t the back- 
ground and the confidence in the subject that gives the let- 
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ter an easy sincerity. A good plan, usually, is for the social 
work executive to write the letter and ask an expert writer 
to touch it up here and there. 

The social work executive usually falls down as a letter 
writer because he violates one fundamental law—the one 
epigram that should be framed in electric lights above the 
desk of each letter writer: 

Write not for expression but for impression. 


The Concrete Illustration 
The glittering generality, however artistically presented 
in a poster, does not carry the weight of a specific argument. 
Here the Associated Charities of Cleveland, in four little 
pen sketches, shows concretely how one of its services func- 
tions. 


Thats Why 


I Left— and Came Back 


The Associated Charities 
Helps Solve Home Difficulties 4 


A Community Fund Agency 


Under the four inset illustrations appears the following 
text: 

Upper eft: 
cook or sew on a button. 


Annie spent all our money. She couldn't 

Lower left: JI got tired of debts and her messy house- 
keeping, so I left. 

Upper right: The Associated Charities found out I'd 
left, and they taught her to cook and sew. 

Lower right: 4n.Associated Charities worker finally found 
me here at the plant one day and she advised me to go 
back home. 


In the space in the lower right is a suggestive family 
budget for a family consisting of man, wife and two small 
children, based on an earning of $30 a week. 

Copies of this poster (suitable for local imprint if de- 
sired) may be had by writing the Cleveland Community 
Fund, 523 Electric Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Over My Desk 


A Monthly Talk with Executives 
By ELWOOD STREET 


Director, Community Council of St. Louis 


Post-Dated Checks for Contributors 


The Community Fund of Greenville, S. C., according to 
J. G. Strohecker, executive secretary, furnishes its campaign 
solicitors with pads of post-dated checks for the use of con- 
tributors. The post-dated check is the size of the ordinary 
bank counter check. On the left front is a list of the 
organizations in the fund, leaving a space approximately 
6x 3% inches for the check proper. A space on the left 
side of this is for filling in the name of the desired bank. 
All contributors are encouraged to give post-dated checks, 
except those who wish to give cash; but in instances where 
the subscriber objects to giving a post-dated check, the word 
“Pledge” is written by the solicitor instead of the name of 
the bank and the check is handled as a pledge. These checks 
may be dated at any time during the chest year. As many 
as twelve are given by some subscribers. In 1926, out of 
$70,000 raised during the campaign, $63,000 was received 
in post-dated checks, and collections for the year amounted 
to 94.5 per cent of the amount subscribed. About ten days 
in advance of the date of the check a postal-card notice is 
sent, with an expression of appreciation for the gift, stating 
that it is planned to deposit the check dated August I on 
that date. By this method the contributor is given an 
opportunity to change date of payment if he wishes. During 
the campaign, as contributions are returned, every card is 
numbered and every check or pledge attached is given a 
like number and filed numerically. In this way it is possible 
to identify a check where the signature is illegible. 


Blending Personalities 

“I find two extremes in executives—first the servile type 
who accepts policies from the board unqucstioningly, having 
nothing new to give and usually afraid of losing her job; 
the second, aggressive, recklessly critical, always ready to 
jump to the offensive. What can we do to get uniform 
action and consistent policy and good institutional manage- 
ment out of such various types of executives?” ‘Thus a 
correspondent recently wrote us. We suggest the formation 
of a social service executives’ club such as exists in several 
cities in which both men and women executives meet weekly 
and discuss such problems as The Executive’s Responsibility 
to His Board, The Writing of Minutes, The Education of 
the Board, The Hiring and Firing of Employes. 


‘Enclosures in Business Mail 

Some objection has been raised to the plan, used by 
various social agencies at campaign time of having depart- 
ment stores and public utilities enclose literature regarding 
the work of the social agency in their bill envelopes, on 
the ground that the recipient, unhappy at receiving a bill, 
might transfer his unhappiness to the social agency. It has 
been suggested that this objection might be removed by 
having the enclosure come, not from the social agency, but 
from the corporation sending the bill, in the form of a 
printed statement by the president or the board of directors 
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of the corporation, endorsing the social agency and its work. 
The corporation concerned might be persuaded to pay for 
the printing of such an enclosure on the ground that the 
tying up of the social agency and the corporation in this 
way might bring good will to the corporation. 


Now They Drive 


The advantage of an automobile for a visiting nurse as 
compared with travel by streetcar and motor bus was 
demonstrated by a study of public health nurse visits made 
by a committee of the Welfare League of Terre Haute and 
reported by R. E. Luhn, Jr., secretary of the league. A 
nurse using streetcars and buses for visits in the first three’ 
months of 1926 made 583 visits of a value to the organiza- 
tion of $717.09. In the corresponding three months in 1927 
a nurse using a Ford coupé made 644 visits worth $792.12, 
including some calls which would have been impossible by 
streetcar because of distance. Further, the automobile re- 
duced the wear and tear on the nurse herself, enabling her 
to do better work and give more time to each visit. The 
costs under the two plans were about the same, considering 
the increased money value of the visits by automobile. Pur- 
chase of additional automobiles for nurses was recommended. 


13 Rules of One Executive 


One of the most competent business executives in the 
country some years ago set up a plan of campaign which he 
says he has stuck to all that time and which has yielded 
valuable results. It may be suggestive to executives and to 
rank and file workers as well. Here it is: 

Write articles in my chosen field of activity. 

Send these articles to magazines read by people in these 

fields. 

Write letters of inquiry to leading organizations operating 
in my field, asking these people what they are doing 
along my special line. 

Talk over modern methods in my field with every person 
I meet who is likely to have knowledge regarding it. 

Try to spend one day occasionally visiting other large 
organizations. 

If articles are accepted, reprint for distribution where 
they will do the most good. 

Write to every author of articles in my field regarding 
his work. - 

Get in touch with as many leading people in my field as 
possible. 

Get a large list of acquaintances. 

Find occasion to write to every qualified person in my 
field, no matter how important, about something he 
has done. 

Join the various societies in my field. 

Write a book in my chosen field. 

Set a goal each year and endeavor to live up to it. 


A Short Notice Will Do 


One social agency has cut down greatly the cost of 
notices of meetings by substituting a three by five postcard 
for longer notices on letter-heads which have to be en- 
closed in envelopes. Three by five postal cards can be 
purchased from the Office at the regular rate of one 
cent each and have the great advantage that they can be 
filed in the day-by-day “tickler” file of the recipient if he 
happens to be a person who organizes his work on the 
“tickler”’ basis. 
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New Mental Hygiene Clinic 
A NEW mental hygiene clinic has been 
opened at 105 E. 22nd Street, New 
York, by the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, and 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, under 
the direction of Dr, Leslie E. Luehrs, for- 
merly of the Henry Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic, Baltimore, and in charge of the 
mental hygiene clinic of the Child Wel- 
fare Department of Westchester County, 
New York. The staff will include a 
psychologist, Minna Wilkins, and three 
psychiatric social workers. 

The new clinic will deal with cases 
which are encountered in the social wel- 
fare and health activities of its three sup- 
porting organizations. These agencies have 
found that, just as expert medical diag- 
nosis and advice are necessary to their 
work of correcting and preventing physical 
ill health, so expert analysis and under- 
standing of individual mental maladjust- 
ments are needed to complete final rehabili- 
tation. 


Tulane Adds to Faculty 


ULANE UNIVERSITY School of So- 

cial Work, New Orleans, has made 
outstanding additions to its teaching and 
administrative staff for this year. 

Jesse F. Steiner, for the past six years 
professor of social technology, University 
of North Carolina, is now professor of 
sociology at Tulane, in special charge of 
research and publications of advanced stu- 
dents of sociology. 

Luther Lee Bernard, formerly professor 
of sociology at the Universities of Mis- 
souri, Minnesota and Cornell, is professor 
of sociology. 

G. Eleanor Kimble, formerly with the 
Travelers’ Aid Society of Los Angeles, is 
assistant professor of sociology in charge 
of social case work teaching. 

Irene Farnham Conrad will serve half 
time on the faculty of the school and half 
time as director of research for the Central 
Council of Social Agencies of New 
Orleans. 

Wilmer Shields is appointed secretary 
of the school. 


Changes in Chicago Court 
UDGE VICTOR P. ARNOLD has re- 

tired from the Juvenile Court of Cook 
County, after eleven years of service. 
“His leaving makes a crisis in the court,” 
states the Chicago Council of Social Agen- 
cies, “For several years there have been 
two Circuit Court judges assigned to the 
Juvenile Court. They have been Judge 
Victor P. Arnold, chief justice of the 
Juvenile Court, and Judge Mary M. 
Bartelme. Both are outstanding figures in 
the child welfare work of Chicago. This 
year at their annual meeting the Circuit 
Court judges voted to assign only one 


judge to the Juvenile Court. Cook County 
is to be congratulated that they have 
chosen Miss Bartelme as that judge. So- 
cial workers know her well and they know 
that under her the same standards of 
non-political and efficient administration 
will be continued.” As announced in The 
Survey of September 15, Erna R. Erskine, 
formerly of the Chicago Department of 
Welfare, has been appointed chief pro- 
bation officer of the Juvenile Court. 


Good Publicity 


RITERS of social work publicity will 

be interested in a pamphlet recently 
published by the General Electric Company, 
Developing an Electrical Consciousness. It 
contains more than a score of reprints of 
the advertisements this company has been 
placing recently in magazines. 

The first group of ads is written around 
the theme, “Any woman who does any- 
thing which a little electric motor can do, 
is working for three cents an hour.” An- 
other ad shows how six cents out of the 
family dollar covers railroad transporta- 
tion, streetcar transportation, telephone, 
cooking gas, water, and the maintenance 
of household appliances. 

The G. E. copy meets the first require- 
ment of magazine advertising, namely, 
that it compete successfully with editorial 
matter for the reader’s attention. It is 
either personal in appeal or attention- 
compelling because of vivid lay-out, not 
much text, and lots of white space. 


More Study Courses 


HE Illinois Conference on Public Wel- 

fare is this year initiating study courses 
to begin two days in advance of the con- 
ference (Joliet, October 17 and 18). The 
plan resembles that of the Ohio Welfare 
Conference begun three years ago by 
Howard R. Knight. There will be five 
courses: Problems of Child Caring Insti- 
tutions and Agencies, instructor, C. C. 
Carstens; Probation Methods, instructor, 
Francis H. Hiller; Administration of 
Mothers’ Pensions, instructor, Mary F. 
Bogue; Mental Factors in Social Work, 
instructor, Dr. Herman M. Adler; Funda- 
mental Principles of Social Case Work, 
instructor, Ella M. Weinfurther. 


Miscellaneous 


THE NEW YORK TUBERCULOSIS 
AND HEALTH ASSOCIATION has pub- 
lished a Directory of Clinics of the City 
of New York listing all out-patient depart- 
ments of hospitals 
attached to hospitals. It gives informa- 
tion as to the types of clinics, nature of 
the services rendered, and conditions un- 
der which these services may be obtained. 
Copies may be obtained for twenty-five 
cents each from the Information Service, 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation, 244 Madison Ave., New York, 
Noe 
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HAPPY DOLLARS is the title of a 
motion picture interpreting the work of 
the various social agencies in the St. Louis 
Community Fund which will be used dur- 
ing the annual campaign, October 25 to 
November 3. The scenario was written 
by Paul Bliss, director of the publicity de- 
partment of the fund, and the leading roles 
were acted by Dorothy Ring and Willie 
Bloomer, both of the St. Louis Provident 
Association, 


A STUDY OF THE SETTLEMENT 
HOUSES OF NEW YORK CITY under- 
taken by the Welfare Council of New 
York under the direction of A. J. Ken- 
nedy, secretary of the National Federation 
of Settlements, will consist of three phases: 
in-town summer activities of settlement 
houses; winter activities; out-of-town 
summer activities. 


THE WELFARE DIVISION OF THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Com- 
pany has published a booklet, The Family 
Food Supply, which gives diet and mar- 
keting helps to the housewife and tells,: 
with illustrations, what to buy and how. 
Copies may be obtained from the home 
office, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
or from local managers. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE announces for 
1927-1928 a series of short courses on: 
World Citizenship; Five American Social 
Problems; and Community Institutes, Also 
single lectures covering a variety of so- 
cial welfare, international and industrial 
subjects. Engagements for Mr. Devine 
are made through Lilian Brandt, 333 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


ETHEL RICHARDSON, assistant su- 
perintendent of state instruction, Califor- 
nia, was married on September 17 to 
Harry Clifford Allen, Jr., of Pasadena. 
Miss Richardson won the Harmon-Survey 
Award of $1,000 presented to the “in- 
dividual responsible in 1926 for the most 
distinctive contribution to the social, civic 
or industrial welfare of the United States,” 
for her work in adult education in Cali- 
fornia. She plans to continue her work 
with the state board. 


Elections and Appointments 


Minnie L. Apvpams and Louise B. Thompson, 
of Hampton Institute, to staff of Phyllis 
Wheatley Association, Cleveland, as directors 
of music school and educational program, re- 
spectively. 
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CHILD HEALTH IN SMALL COMMUN- 


ITIES— Bulletins describing the Common- 
wealth Fund child health demonstrations in 
small cities and rural counties. No. 2, Marion 
County, Ore. No. 4, General review of four 
demonstrations. No.5, Fargo, N. D. No. 6, 
Rutherford County, Tenn. Mailed free on 
application to Director of Publications, Room 
1648, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


EAST BY WEST—A special number of Sur- 
vey Graphic devoted entirely to an inter- 
pretation of the Japanese and Chinese in 
America and at home. An excellent back- 
ground for the newspaper despatches of to- 
day. Original price 50 cents—now 25 cents. 
Survey Graphic, 112 E. 19 St., New York. 


Direct-by-Mail 


AHREND LETTERS INC., 52 Duane St., 
N. Y. C. Publicity and fund-raising cam- 
paigns promoted. Conception, copy, produc- 
tion. News Value and Human Interest clever- 
ly treated. Staff of 175; resultful; reasonable. 
Ask for IDEAS. 


HOOVEN LETTERS, INC., 387 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C. Individually typewritten let- 
ters. Enormous capacity. Low prices. Com- 
plete service. Accounts anywhere handled. 
Completed letters returned by express for local 
mailing. 


Engraving 


GILL ENGRAVING CO., Photo Engravers. 
140 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C. Careful, expert, 
artistic work. Twenty-four hour service. Ask 
The Survey about us. We do all the engrav- 
ing for Survey Midmonthly and Survey 
Graphic. 


Facsimile Letters 


D. H. AHREND CO., INC., 52 Duane St., 
N. Y. CC. Oldest, largest plant in East. 
Ahrend-Process letters closest approach to 
actual typewritten letter. Complete mailing 
service. Any quantity, any time, lists held 
confidential. Attractive prices. Postal brings 
samples and customers served. 


Envelopes 


WOODLAND MILLS, 303 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. C. Envelopes—for Magazines, cata- 
logues and booklets, printed or plain. 


Multigraphing 


MULTIGRAPHING ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN FOLDING 
“OF THE BETTER KIND” 


Intelligent service. Reasonable rates. You 
can depend on us to meet your mailing 
schedule. 
CRITERION LETTER SERVICE 
41 West 21st St., New York, N. Y. 


Gramercy 2227 
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N THIS PAGE each month 
will be listed the services 

and literature of leading man- 
ufacturers of office equipment, 
supplies and outside service 


Office Equipment 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. Makers of the most com- 
plete line of steel office equipment for the 
modern office. Filing cabinets, desks, safes, 
shelving, wardrobes, cupboards and filing sup- 
plies. Write for catalogue on the equipment 
in which you are interested, Prompt service. 
Branches and dealers in all principal cities. 


FILTERED WATER SERVICE, INC., 
70 Bedford St., N. Y. C. Provides pure cold 
drinking water at a nominal monthly charge. 
Our apparatus is rented only, never sold. 
Inspected, cleaned, maintained by us without 
additional expense. Send for booklet. 


READEASY— IMPROVED TYPEWRIT- 
‘ER COPYHOLDER has no equal for busy 


offices. Over a million sold. Readeasy, 223 
Grand Ave., W., Detroit, Mich. 


R. ORTHWINE, 344 W. 34th St, N. Y. C. 
Invincible steel files, letter and cap sizes, with 
all standard combinations—Office furniture, ex- 
clusive commercial grades and up. Attractive 
prices, write. 


PURO FILTER SERVICE (formerly Centa- 
drink), with “the Coil that Cools’—a health 
necessity. A wonderful Filter-Purifier, in- 
stalled and maintained by experts. Send for 
booklet or representative. Puro Filter Corp., 
440 Lafayette St, N. Y. C 


Printing 
THE WILLIAM FEATHER CO., 


Clever 
land, Ohio. Experienced printers of posters 
booklets, etc., for social agencies. Write fo 
our house organ, 


MOAK PRINTING COMPANY, _ INC. 
100 West 21st St.. N. Y. C. Appeals, Leaflets. 
Annual Reports, Letterheads, Office Forms fo» 
Leading social agencies have come from ow: 
prompt presses in steadily growing volume fo™ 
five years. A printer is known by the customer 
he keeps—we have kept our social agen 
customers. ‘Type Talks,’”’ a style book wi 
specimens of type including Goudy, Kennerly- 
Garamond and other attractive faces, will hel» 
you in planning your printing. Free on request 


PAUL OVERHAGE, Inc., 229 West 28t!: 
St., New York, N. Y.; Telephone: Pennsyl 
vania 7370. Printers of magazines, house 
organs, annual reports, educational pamphlets’ 
money-raising campaign literature. Moderr 
equipped plant for economical production. 


Telephone Devices 
HUSH-A-PHONE—For Phone Privacy. Snap: 


instantly on the mouthpiece of any phone 
70,000 in use. Booklet free. Hush-A-Phone 
Corp., 19 Madison Ave., N. Y. Suite 13-15 


Typewritten Letters 


BETTER LETTER SHOP, INC., 106 Eas 
1SthS Sty. Ye Ce 
An Organization offering a 
dependable & complete service 
of the highest quality. 
Lists. supplied for philanthropic purposes 
Appeal letters & literature written by experts, 
Multigraphing, Addressing, Folding and Mail- 
ing. Hooven individually, electrically type 
written letters. Reports mimeographed. 
Out of town business solicited. References 
and. samples on request. 


ACTUAL TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS— 
produced on OUR AUTOMATIC 
TYPEWRITERS—our personalized let 


ters create good impressions and bring de: 
sired results. service. Low rates: 
CRITERION LETTER SERVICE 
41 West 21st St., New York, N. Y. 
Gramercy 2227 


HOOVEN LETTERS, INC., 387 
Ave., N. Y. C. Individually typewritten let: 


ters. Enormous capacity. Low prices. Com: 
plete service. We prepare copy and campaigns. 


Fourth 


Jane ALLEN, general director of the N.O.P.H.N., 
as director-at-large, National Tuberculosis 
Association, for a term of two years. 


Roswett S. ArricHi, formerly secretary Albany 
Associated Charities, as secretary, Bridgeport 
Family Welfare Society. 


Mary E. Austin, formerly executive secretary 
Allegheny County branch, Pennsylvania, Com- 
mittee on Penal Affairs, and vice-president, 
Pittsburgh Girls’ Conference, as acting secre- 
tary Division on Recreation, Education and 
Neighborhood Activities, Welfare Council of 
New York ‘City. 


Ava Barker as case supervisor, Lincoln (Nebr.) 


Social Welfare Society, succeeding Caroline 
Forster, and as instructor at University of 
Nebraska. 


Witiram N. Breuer, formerly with the Fam- 
ily Service Organization, Louisville, as secre- 
tary, Lexington Family Welfare Society, suc- 
ceeding Agnes Sullivan. 


EpitH THomson Boorn, formerly supervisor and 
secretary, Family Welfare Society, Atlanta, 
has returned from France where she has been 
living since her marriage, and resumes her 
connection with the Family Welfare Society 
as director of the program of training and 
educational work, 


E. R. Cass, general secretary, _Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, as president, American 
Prison Association. 


DorotHy Demrnc, recently director of nurses, 
Visiting Nurse Association, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, as a member of the N.O.P.H.N. 
executive staff. Miss Deming will be part 
time staff assistant to the general director 
and part time assistant to the editor of The 
Public Health Nurse. 


ESTHER DrTuRBEVILLE, formerly with San 
Francisco Community Chest, to make an old 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey.) 


age survey authorized by the California legis- 
lature 1927, under the State Department of 
Social Welfare. 


CHartoTteE C. Donnett to the staff, New 
Mexico State Bureau of Child Welfare. 


Marre Drespen, formerly district secretary, 
Milwaukee Family Welfare Association, to 
take charge of the home-finding work, State 
School for Dependent Children, Sparta, Wis- 
consin. 


GrorcE Euincer, formerly executive secretary, 
Oregon Child Welfare Commission, and Aline 
Noren, formerly investigator for the commis- 
sion, announce their marriage and removal 
to Dover, Delaware, where Mr. Ehinger is 
superintendent, Elizabeth Murphy Memorial 
School. 

ANNETTE ExpripcE in charge Girl Reserve De- 
partment, Germantown, Philadelphia, Y. W. 
C. A., succeding Dorothy Larned. 


DorotHy A. Everson, formerly case worker on 
the staff of the Milwaukee Family Welfare 
Association, to the staff of the Omaha Asso- 
ciated Charities. 


Dr. P. H. FLemine as president, J. B. Hall as 
vice-president, and Lucie M. Kifort as_ sec- 
retary-treasurer, North Carolina Association of 
County Superintendents of Public Welfare. 

Evetyn Foote, formerly in charge of the Fam- 
ily Case Work Division, Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare of Pontiac, Michigan, as a mem- 
ber of the staff, Milwaukee Family Welfare 
Association. 

Emit FRANKEL, until recently statistician of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, as di- 
rector of research, New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, 

Vircinta L, FREDERICK as research assistant, 
Advisory Council on Crime Prevention, De- 
partment of Correction, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 
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Gienn V. Furrer, from General Motors Cor- 
poration, Dayton, to accountant, Welfare Fed- 
eration of Cleveland, 


EstHEeR Goopyear, formerly district secretary of 
the Milwaukee Family Welfare Association, as 
executive secretary, Mothers’ Assistance Fund, 
Scranton. 


Epona Mart Hammack, of Iberia, Missouri, has 
joined the staff of the St. Louis Provident 
Association. 


BertHa Hansen, formerly assistant nurse, Sal- 
vation Army omen’s Home, Cleveland, to 
School of Nursing, Memorial Hospital, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 


MasetteE H. Harpwicx, formerly with Mich- 
igan Children’s Aid Society, to staff of Whaley 
Memorial, Flint, Michigan. 


Matitpa Harris, nursing field representative, 
AY C., for five years, as director of Red 
Cross nursing activities in the Pacific area, 
succeeding Dorothy Ledyard. 


Anna HEISLER as staff associate in charge of 
nursing, Division of edical Service, Amer- 
ican Child Health Association. 


Dr. MEtvitLteE Humsert to the staff, New York 
A. I. C. P., succeeding Dr. Winter. 


Paut L. Krrsy, formerly director, Division of 
Child_Hygiene, Department of Public Health 
and Charities. as assistant director of Public 
Welfare, District of Columbia. 


Francesca Luna and Helen Gasparska as Mex- 
ican and Polish visitors, respectively, Immi- 
grants Protective League, Chicago. 

Marion McCorguopare, formerly supervisor of 
nurses, Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, as exec- 
utive secretary, Lake County (Gary, Indiana) 
Tuberculosis Association. 


(Continued on page 109) 
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CHARTING THE TIDES OF HUMANITY 


(Continued from page 74) 


rofessor A. Gratjahn of the University of Berlin. In 
avaria, for example, between 1913 and 1920, Catholic 
arriages showed an average decline from 4 to 2 children; 
rotestant marriages from 3 to 1.6; and Jewish marriages 
8 to I.0. 

As to whether or not this difference in the birth-rates in 
he various classes is dysgenic, i. e., inclined toward the 
eterioration of the race, opinion differed. Professor Pearl 
eld that the “differential birth-rate” is to be regarded as 

biologically normal feature of the social and economic 
tructure of large human groups, not necessarily a sound 
round for eugenic alarm, and J. B. S. Haldane declared 
imilarly that its dysgenic effect had not been proven. Pro- 
essor Carr-Saunders of the University of Liverpool, who 
resented the data for England, held that the most impor- 
ant immediate factor in producing this difference between 
asses was the differing use of measures for family limita- 
ion, and that any attempt to lessen the gaps must consider 
ither promoting or suppressing the more remote factors 
oncerned with family limitation, such as the use of con- 
‘raceptive measures. 

Dr. F. E. A. Crew, discussing his work at the University 
of Edinburgh, declared that the effort to avoid reproduction 
was not limited to human beings. “Even far down the 
unimal scale there are to be seen mechanisms and contraptions 
which because they would seem to be the means whereby the 
ndividual may escape the bondage of reproduction can be 
‘egarded as evidence of an effort on the part of the rebellious 
ndividual to effect a compromise between individuation and 
zenesis.” Dr. Crew explained high birth-rates among the 
ower strata of society as due first to social environment and 
second to ignorance of and indifference to contraception. 
‘Relative poverty implies poor environment, restricted op- 
ortunities for recreation, and narrow intellectual interests, 
and for the poor there are but two main outlets for the 
speedy and satisfactory relief of nervous tension, sex and 
ilcohol.” Professor Gini of Italy, on the other hand, in a 
yaper prepared for the conference but not read, though 
ncluded in the official proceedings, stressed the desirability 
»f increasing population, declaring that density of population 
cts as a stimulus to national qualities, to work and to 
aving; that birth-rates and population are of great impor- 
ance to the state, and that policies in this respect should 
ye determined by the state. 


N the basis of research in a London poor-law district, - 


sponsored by the English Eugenics Society, E. J. Lid- 
yetter declared that the problems of population are no longer 
o be regarded as essentially economic but mainly biological. 
Vir. Lidbetter’s data suggests that there is a race of “chronic 
yauper stocks, breeding together in and through the com- 
nunity, closely inter-married, not to any extent recruited 
rom the normal population, or sensibly diminished by the 
iencies for human improvement. ‘That conception of ‘na- 
ional degeneracy’ which presumes the widespread admixture 
f defectives with the normal community is probably un- 
ound. A few thousand family stocks probably provide the 
‘reat burden of inherent defectives in the community.” 
[here is a very high birth-rate, offset to some extent by a 
igh death-rate, among such stocks. This high fertility 
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offers the most serious problem now faced by human organi- 
zation. Several French delegates questioned Mr. Lidbetter’s 
implications, maintaining that many of their best citizens 
had sprung from the humblest families. 

A plea for an international center to study migration and 
acquire the necessary authority for defining population prob- 
lems and proposing the means to satisfy them was presented 
by Albert Thomas, director of the International Labor 
Office. Here, too, there was objection on the part of dele- 
gates who felt any suggestion of international authority 
offensive, while there was likewise condemnation of the 
American attitude implied in the quota law. 


HILE individual opinions of the delegates at the 
Congress differed widely in respect to problems of 
population, there was no question as to the brilliance and 
validity of the data they brought to bear on them from their 
many respective fields. Among other names of international 
prominence there were biologists and geneticists like Dr. F. 
A. E. Crew, director of the Animal Breeding Research De- 
partment of Edinburgh University; C.B.Davenport, director 
of the Carnegie Station for Experimental Evolution at Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. I.; E. M. East, of the Bussey Institute 
for Research in Applied Biology at Harvard University; 
R. Goldschmidt, director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut, 
in Berlin; Julian S$. Huxley of King’s College, London; 
President C. C. Little of the University of Michigan; and 
Raymond Pearl, director of the Institute for Biological Re- 
search at Johns Hopkins University. There were sociol- 
ogists and political economists, such as A. M. Carr-Saunders 
of the University of Liverpool; Henry Pratt Fairchild, of 
New York University; Corrado Gini of the Central In- 
stitute of Statistics at Rome; W. Keilhau of the Univer- 
sity of Oslo, in Norway; J. M. Keynes of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia University ; 
such physicians as Léon Bernard of France, Henri Flournoy 
of Switzerland, René Sand of Belgium, William H. Welch 
of Johns Hopkins; statisticians like Lucien March of the 
University of Paris; H. W. Methorst, director of the 
International Statistical Institute at The Hague; Sir Bern- 
ard Mallet, formerly registrar-general for England and 
Wales; A. Niceforo, of the University of Naples; and 
Charles Wickens, director of the Federal Statistical Office 
of Australia; specialists in international law such as Jean 
Bourdon, director of international studies at the Sorbonne, 
and Ernest Mahaim of the University of Liege, Belgium. 
This first World Population Congress was initiated by 
a group of American biologists and eagerly seconded by the 
British scientists whom they consulted. As Sir Bernard 
Mallet pointed out in the opening address it was obvious 
why the Americans, with their complicated problems of 
population, should take the lead, followed by the British, 
whose imperial possessions throughout the world raise a 
complexity of issues unmatched by any other nation. One 
of the main objects of the conference, a permanent organi- 
zation for the scientific study of population, is well under 
way. The committee of organization, under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Pearl, includes two other American mem- 
bers, E. M. East and William H. Welch, and representatives 
from Switzerland, Italy, France, Germany, Scotland and 
Great Britain. Transcripts of the official proceedings of 
this first meeting will soon be available at the office of the 
Editor, World Population Conference, 10 rue de la Bourse, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


DERE CLORY OnRsS OCTA LSA GENGTEs 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKERS— 
18-20 E. Division St., Chicago, Il. Miss 
Helen Beckley, Executive Secretary. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR OLD 
AGE SECURITY—Aim: To promote 
through legislation adequate provisions for 
the dependent aged in the United States. 
Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, president. A. Ep- 
stein, executive secretary. Box 1001, Harris- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROLLEAGUE, 


INC.—Margaret Sanger, President, 104 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to pre- 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 
tive information accessible to all married 
persons. Annual membership, $2.00 to 
$500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION—Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics: office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington. D. C.: of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CON- 


TROL OF CANCER-pr. George A. 
Soper, managing director, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. To collect, collate and 
disseminate information concerning the symp- 
toms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual mem- 
bership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN WOMEN’S HOSPITALS 


(O.S.)— (Organized, 1917)—637 Madison 
Avenue, New York, Chairman; Esther Love- 
joy, M. D., Treasurer; Mathilda K. Wallin, 
M. D. Conducts hospitals and food. stations 
for refugees in Greece, and medical centers 
in Macedonia and Western Thrace. Contin- 
uing assistance to medical work in France, 
Serbia, Russia and Japan. 


THE BOY CONSERVATION BUREAU— 
90 West Broadway. Swegests all-the-year- 
round Home Schools for needy boys. Tel. 
Walker 0313. E. W. Watkins. Exec. Sec’y. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, Inc.—730 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. To secure home life for normal 
dependent children in preference to insti- 
tutions; to secure Mothers’ lowance laws 
in states having none; to urge adequate ap- 
propriations for home aid; to promote proper 
laws affecting adoption, boarding out and 
placing out of dependent children; to aid 
in the enforcement of these laws. States 
Council of Committee comprises volunteer 
representatives in practically ev state, 
Sophie Irene Loeb, President; aiGowcccs 
Alfred E. Smith, Honorary _ President; 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson, First Vice- 
President; Edward Fisher Brown, Executive 
Secretary. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA —C. C. Carstens, director. 130 
E. 22nd Street, New York City. A league 
of children’s agencies and institutions to se 
cure improved standards and methods in 
their various fields of work. It also cooper- 
ates with other children’s agencies, cities, 
states, churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups to work out worth-while results 
in phases of child welfare in which they are 
imterested 


THE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE, INCOR- 
PORATED —Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. A national, non-sectarian training 
school scientifically equipped for the study, 
education and development of prables boys 
and girls, on commitment and by private 
arrangement—ages 7 to 16. Supporied large- 
ly by voluntary contributions. For further 
information address Leon C. Faulkner, Man- 
aging Director. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS—105 East 22d St., New York. 
Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 
Composed of 23 Protestant national women’s 
mission boards of the United States and 
Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by consul- 
tation and cooperaton in action. 

Work among Farm and Cannery Migrants, 
Summer service for college students, 
Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor. 

Religious Work Directors in Government 
Indian Schools. 

Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, 
follow-up of New Americans. 


EYE SIGHT CONSERVATION COUN- 


CIL OF AMERICA—L. W. Wallace, 
President; Guy A. Henry, General-Director, 
Times Bldg., New York. Conducts a na- 
tional educational campaign to promote eye 
hygiene. Urges correction of eye defects, 
protection against hazards, proper lighting. 
Comprehensive publications—lantern slides— 


lecture material. Cooperation of social 
agencies invited. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


AMERICA—oonstituted by 28 Protestant 
communions, Rev. C. S. Macfarland and 
Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Sec’s; 105 E. 22nd 
Sto Ne YaC. 

Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. 
E. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Commissions: Church and Social Service, 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; International 
Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick. 
Sec’y; Church and Race Relations: Dr 
G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


GIRLS FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN 


AMERICA—15 East 40th Street, New York. 
Girls and women working together to uphold 
Christian standards of daily living in the 
home, in the business world, and in the 
community. Numbers nearly 60,000, with 
branches in 44 states. 


The Goose Bends Low 


VER see a goose walk under a 

bridge? No matter how high the 
bridge, she always lowers her head. 
That is why she is a goose. 

We all have to go over obstacles 
and under bridges. Sometimes the 
bridges are giant spans; more often 
they are foot-bridges. Those of us 
who are geese do not see the differ- 
ence. 

At this time of year our problems 
loom up large. All troubles look like 
big troubles, all the bridges seem high. 

Don’t be a goose. Size up your 
bridge when you come to it. Don’t 
sweep low when a little dip of the 
head will do. 

The organizations listed here know 
from years of experience how to gauge 
the height of trouble-bridges. No lost 
motion with them. One of “them may 
have crossed under that bridge that 
confronts you. Why not find out and 
let it help you? 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—tTrains Negro and 
Indian youth for community service. Ad. 
vanced courses: agriculture, builders, busi 
ness, home-economics, normal. Publishes 
“Southern Workman’ and free material on 
Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, principal. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF 


PREVENTING DELINQUENCY— 


Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive Gizectomg 


PUNISHMENT— & national organization 
104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Dr. 
George W. Kirchwey, Chairman; Vivian 
Pierce, Executive Secretary. Organized to 
abolish capital punishment in every state 
and in the District of Columbia. Annual 
membership $1, $5, $10, and $100, includ- 
ing monthly Bulletin. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES—25 West 434. 
Street, New York. Marcus L. Bell, Presi- 
dent; Sherrard Ewing, General Director; 
Miss Harriet E. Anderson, Director of Field 
Work. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of serv- | 
ice points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by the Societies. supple- 
mented by gifts from interested individuals. 

NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS—wmrs. Robert E. Speer, president: 
Miss Mabel Cratty, general secretary, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. Thia 
organization maintains a staff of executive 
and traveling secretaries to cover work in 
the United States in 1,034 local Y. W. 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business. 
student, foreign born, Indian, Colored and 
younger girls. It has 159 American secre- 
taries at work in 49 centers in the Orient, 
Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE—wiiey H. Swift, acting general sec- 
retary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication, ‘The 
American Child.” 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSO- 
CIATION, INC. (est. 1912, incorp. 1914), 
70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (tel. Chelsea 8774). 
Promotes as its chief object the building of 
character in the children of America through 
the harmonious development of their bodies, 
minds, and spirits. Its method is, in co- 
operation with other organizations, to orig- 
inate and disseminate educational material im 
the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, 
slides, and insignia. Through its “‘Knight- 
hood of Youth” it provides homes, schools 
and church schools with a method of char- 
acter training through actual practice. Offi- 
cers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; Charles 
F, Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence J. 
D’Alton, executive assistant: Clifford W. 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental and nervous disorders. feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, delinquency, and 
other mental problems in human behavior, 
education, industry. psychiatric social serv- 
ice, etc. “Mental Hygiene,” auarterly, $3.00 
a year; “Mental Hygiene Bulletin,” month- 
lv. $.50 a vear 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 


Lewis H. Carris. Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director: B. 
Franklin Rover, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vances in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight 
saving projects available on request. 
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TIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK-—Sherman C. Kingsley, president, 
Chicago, Ill.; Howard R. Knight, sec’y, 277 
E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. The conference 
is an organization to discuss the principles 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The Bip fourth annual meeting of the Con- 
ference will be held in Memphis, Tenn., 
May 2nd-9th, 1928. Proceedings are sent free 
of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of ftve dollars. 


ATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 


AND TEACHERS—mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
President, Mrs. A. C. Watkins, Executive 
Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. To develop cooperation 
between home and school, and an informed 
public opinion which will secure highest ad- 
vantages for all children. 


ATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN—nurs. Joseph E. Friend, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberger, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 2109 Broadway, New York 
City. Program covers twelve departments 
in religious, educational, civic and legislative 
work, peace and social service. Official 
publication: “The Jewish Woman.” ; 

Department of Immigrant Aid and Immi- 
grant Education, 799 Broadway, New York 
City. For the protection and education of 
immigrant women and girls. Maintains 
Bureau of International Service. Monthly 
bulletin, ““The Immigrant.” Florina Lasker, 
Chairman; Cecilia Razovsky, Secretary. 

Department of Farm and Rural Work, 
Mrs. Elmer Eckhouse, Chairman, 5 Colum- 
bus Circle, New York City. Program of 
Education, recreation, religious instruction 
and social service work for rural communi- 
ties. Bulletin: “The Rural Voice.” 


ATIONAL FEDERATION OF DAY 


NURSERIES — (org. 1898), Room 907, 105 
East 22nd St., New York (tel. Gramercy 
5258). To unite in one central body all day 
nurseries; to endeavor to secure the highest 
attainable standard; to act as a _ central 
bureau for information in regard to existing 
day nurseries, and for the publication and 
distribution of literature that may prove help- 
ful in the organization of new day nurseries. 
Mrs. Hermann M. Biggs, Pres.; Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Baldwin, Treas.; Mrs. Arthur M. 


Dodge, Sec’y; Miss H. M. Sears, Exec. 
Sec’y. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN— 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. Clearing house 
for 35 women’s organizations. Valeria H. 
Parker, M.D., President. 


NATIONAL HEALTH CIRCLE FOR 


COLORED PEOPLE, Ine. -370Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Honorary President; Dr. Jesse E. 
Mooreland, Pres.; Dr. George C. Booth, 
Treasurer; Miss Belle Davis, Executive 
Secretary. 


To organize public opinion and support 
for health work among colored people. 
To create and stimulate health conscious- 
ness and responsibility among the colored 
people in their own health problems. 


To recruit, help educate and place young 
colored women in public health work. 


Work supported by memberships and 
voluntary contributions. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR INSTITUTION EXECUTIVES 
AND OTHER WORKERS — at the Cuil- 
dren’s Village, Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. To furnish adequate training to 
properly qualified people wishing to engage 
in, or already engaged in, institution work. 
Provide opportunity for carefully guided 
study in all phases of institution manage- 
ment and activity. Aims to furnish a 
trained personnel for child caring Institu- 
tions, he first and only school of its kind 
in the country. For further information ad- 
dress Leon C. Faulkner, Managing Director. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSO- 


CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Dr. Theobald Smith, president; Dr. Linsly 
R. Williams, managing director. Pamphlets 
on methods and program for the prevention 
of tuberculosis. ublications sold and distri- 
buted through state associations in every 
state. Journal of the Outdoor Life, popular 
monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; American 
Review of Tuberculosis, medical journal, 
$8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, house 
organ, free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE -—For | social 
service among Negroes. LL. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 17 Madison Ave., New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. rains 


(Continued from page 106) 
ALTER Hampton Mattory, formerly executive 
secretary of the China International Famine 
Relief Commission of Peking, as executive 
director of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
Inc. ; 


ERMAN MAayYERSON as supervisor Boys Depart- 
ment, and Rose P. Mayerson, formerly of 
Eureka Benevolent Society, San Francisco, as 
supervisor, Girls - Department, the Jewish 
Foster Home and Orphan Asylum, German- 
town, Philadelphia. 


LICE Marron Oxeson, formerly director, Red 
Cross Service, U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, 
Portland, to Home Service, San Francisco 
Chapter, A. R. C. 


ARIAN S. Park with Ann Arbor Branch, Mich- 
igan, Children’s Aid Society, succeeding Mrs. 
Mabelle H. Hardwick. 


pwaRD L,. ParKeEr, formerly general secretary, 
Family Welfare Society of Bridgeport, as gen- 
eral secretary, Social Service Bureau of 
Newark, New Jersey. 

‘ary Prete as director of social service, Chicago 
Lying-In Hospital, succeeding Ella M. Allen. 
race B. Porter, for three years case _super- 
visor, Canton, Ohio, Family Service Society, 
as general secretary, Tampa Family Service 
Association. 

utnH M. Powet., formerly executive secretary, 
Iowa City Social Service League, to staff of 
United Charities of Chicago. 

LORENCE B. Reppert, formerly with the Family 
Welfare Association, Madison, Wisconsin, has 
joined the staff of the St. Louis Provident 
Association, as visitor at Beaumont district on 
September 1. 

OLDIE RUNKLE as executive secretary, Girl 
Scouts, Tampa, succeeding Sara Bryan. 


NNA I,. Saylor, former state assemblywoman, 


Negro | social workers. Publishes “Oppor- 
tunity’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 


GUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, honor- 
ary president; Miss Rose Schneiderman, 
president; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Stands for self-government in 
the work shop through organization and also 
for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph 
Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen 
of America an adequate opportunity for 
wholesome, happy play and_ recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, 
home play, are all means to this end. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION-— For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Penolegy, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N.J., 


is conducted by the Episcopal Sisters of St. 
John Baptist for convalescent or tired girls 
and women. Season, May 15 to October 1. 
Apply to Sister in Charge. Telephone, Park 
Ridge 152. (Country Branch of St. Andrew’s 
Convalescent Hospital, N. Y. C.) 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—4z institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment 
in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases 
of the race problem and of the Tuskegee 
idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin- 
cipal; W. H. Carter, treasurer; A. L. Halsey, 
secretary, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF 
AMERI 


CA — a cooperative Educational 
Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
tion among Industrial Workers. 476 West 
24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, 
Jr.. Secretary. 


Berkeley, California, as director of reorgan- 
ized State Department of Social Welfare, with 
headquarters in Sacramento. 


Marcaret Tower as_ occupational therapist, 
soercntioe for Crippled and Disabled, Cleve- 
nd, 


CHar,oTte TowNnsEeNp, formerly general secre- 
tary, Beloit, Wisconsin, Y. pus VAS aspiins 
dustrial secretary, Collinwood Branch Y. W. 
C. A., of Cleveland. 


SHziiey D. Warts as executive secretary, Cen- 
tral Council of Social Agencies, Milwaukee. 
For the past six months Mr. Watts has been 
making some special studies for the Milwaukee 
Community Fund. 


Maser Weep, formerly with Social Work De- 
partment, San Francisco Community Chest, as 
assistant to Mrs. Anna IL. Saylor, new direc- 
tor California State Department of Social 
Welfare. 


Emity WILKINS as executive secretary, Family 
Welfare Association, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Pror. R. Crypr Wuure, as associate professor, 
Department Economics and Sociology, Indiana 
University. He will direct Training Course 
for Social Work in Indianapolis. 

Axice R. YonKMAN, as general secretary, Fam- 
ily Service Association, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, succeeding Charlotte C. Donnell. 


Resignations and Leaves 


Bart Anpress, for the last four years publicity 
director of the Salvation Army, has resigned 
to take charge of the publicity program of 
the New York Cancer Association, in connec- 
tion with the establishment of a National Can- 
cer Center in New York City. He will also 
continue to handle the publicity of the New 
York City Mission Society. 


Dororay V. Ayres, case worker, Houston So- 
cial Service Bureau, on year’s leave to take 
special studies at Columbia University. Kath- 
erine Dutton will serve during the interim. 


Fern Cuase, director of Research and Investi- 
gation Department, Women’s Cooperative Alli- 
ance, Minneapolis, on year’s leave to study 
at Chicago University, School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration. 


Mrs. Mina S. Grsson, has resigned_as case 
supervisor, Child Guidance Clinic, Cleveland. 


AxiceE SHEPARD GILMAN, for five years secre 
tary, State Board of Nurse Examiners of 
New York, has resigned and is succeeded by 
Harriet Barley, who has been associated with 
er. 

KatHeringE HattreEnporF, supervisor of field 
work, Parental Education Department, Wom- 
en’s Cooperative Alliance, inneapolis, on 
year’s leave with a fellowship in the Child 
padense Research Station, University of 
owa. 


Anita Jones, supervisor of settlements, Houston 
Soci Service Bureau, on year’s leave for 
study at University of Chicago. Nolie E. 

, Bailey, of El Paso, takes her place. 


DorotHy Lepyarp, after nine years experience 
with the American Red Cross and recently 
director of Red Cross nursing activities, 
Pacific area, has resigned and retired to the 
simple life in Carmel, California. 


Mary Lurrret, and Mrs. Lillian Mosee have 
resigned from the staff, St. Louis Provident 
Association, because of ill health. 


Cuarvtes E. Miner, chairman of the St. Louis 
Chapter, A. A. S. W., and member of_the 
executive group, National Committee on Pub- 
licity Methods, resigned as executive secre- 
tary, Missouri Social Hygiene Association, to 
become superintendent Committee of Fifteen 
of Chicago. 
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| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: National Secretary for a 
National Jewish Child-caring Institution. 
Previous experience preferred. For par- 
ticulars, address P. O. Box 478, Denver, 
Colorado. 


WANTED: Social case workers by Jew- 
ish organization in eastern city offering 
opportunities for development in the field. 
5946 SURVEY. 


WANTED: In a Philadelphia Hospital, 
a Social Case Worker. Must be college 
graduate with either case work experience 
or with a certificate from a School of Social 
Work. 5947 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Director of Dramatics. Pre- 
ferably one knowing general club work. 
Apply Benedict Gorowitz, Executive Direc- 
tor, Abraham Lincoln House, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA need 
men with leadership and administrative 
ability and experience for executive posi- 
tions. Thirty-day Training Schools before 
or after placement. Further information 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERYV- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. 1. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 
Inc., (16 East 53rd Street, New York City) 
requires social workers, kindergartners, 
teachers; resident positions in private fam- 
ilies, supervising problem children under 
direction. Good salaries and training 
courses offered. Write qualifications. 


MATRON: Jewish Home requires ser- 
vices of competent matron. State age and 
experience. 5966 SURVEY. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced case worker as 
Assistant County Secretary in children’s 
agency near Philadelphia. Reply County 
Agency Department, Children’s Aid Society 
of Pennsylvania, 311 South Juniper St., 
Philadelphia. 


SOCIAL CASE WORKERS WANTED: 
Hebrew Benevolent Society of Baltimore, 
205 West Lombard St., Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN to. take 
charge of sewing, handcraft, costumes, etc., 
in social settlement not in New York City, 
Resident position. Give full details as to 
age, education, experience, salary expected, 
etc. 5968 SURVEY. 


SETTLEMENT in Pittsburgh needs 
qualified person to be in charge of business 
office and secretary to head _ resident. 
Knowledge of bookkeeping and ability to 
take dictation required. Resident position. 
5969 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Woman, Jewish, experienced 
in club management, to be assistant head 
worker in small settlement near New York 
City. Position vacant Jan. 1, 1928. 5979 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: HOUSEKEEPER, Jewish, 
Single, Orthodox Jewish Home for the 
Aged, 1648 South Albany Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


WANTED: A Case Worker. One 
familiar with Boston and experience in 
the field of illegitimacy preferred. Apply 
Room 506, 88 Tremont St. 


THE GENERAL GERMAN ORPHAN 
HOME of Maryland, located in Catonsville, 
a suburb of Baltimore, requires the services 
of man and wife as superintendent and 
matron. Population of home _ approx- 
imately 75; cottage system of administra- 
tion. Write fully, giving qualitications 
and references to: C. Wm. Schneidereith, 
208 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. 


‘6 = Cees 47) 
Home-Making as a Profession 
Is a 30-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study 
Domestic Science courses, for teaching, institution 
management, etc., and for home making efficiency. 

Am. School of Heme Economics, 849 E. 58th St.. Chicage 


A COMPREHENSIVE DISCRIMINATING SERVICE 
ARE YOU USING IT? 


Trained and experienced workers are available for such positions as— 


Executive Secretaries 

Medical Social Workers, R.N. 

Family Case Workers 

Personnel and Employment 

Deans 

Principals 

Teachers 

Secretaries—churches, 
doctors’ offices 


schools 


Nurses—school and industrial:— 


Hospital, School and Institutional :— 


Superintendents 

Graduate Nurses 
Dietitians 

Matrons and Housekeepers 
Recreation Workers 
Secretaries 


When you have a position to fill notify us of your requirements. 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 
SOCIAL WELFARE DIVISION 
GertruDE D. Hoximss, Director 


100 East 42nd Street 


Ashland 6000 


New York, N. Y. 


SSS 
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Ge 
COLLEGIATE SERVICE 
Inc 


Occupational Bureau for College Wome: 


11 East 44th Street 
New York City 


Social Work Dept. in charge of Pauline R 

Strode, Ph.B. University of Chicago an 

graduate of Chicago School of Civics an 
Philanthropy 


No registration fee 
Send for application forms 


WANTED immediately, a trained 
and experienced CHILDREN’S CASE 
WORK SUPERVISOR. Permanent posi- 
tion and suitable salary guaranteed tc 
right person by reputable Southern chil- 
dren’s organization. None other than 
experienced person of ability and per- 
sonality will be considered. Woman 
preferred. Reply to 5980, care of The 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN AND WIFE, middle aged, prote 
tant, for past four years engaged as supe 
intendent and matron of children’s hom 
desire a change. Man, all-around mechan 
wife, graduate nurse, Penna. Registere 
Location, secondary consideration. 59 
SURVEY. 


COMPETENT INSTITUTIONA 
MANAGER and Social Worker, Reg® 
tered Nurse, with Public Health Trainin 
seeks position in supervisory capaci’ 
Adults, children, convalescent or worki?* 
girls’ home. Experienced, capable. Refe 
ences. 5974 SURVEY. ; 


I AM 54 YEARS OLD. Have had 
years experience in Social Service, Char 
able, Educational and Civic work. Fai 
good public speaker, and pleasing persc 
ality. Exceptionally fine references ai 
details on request. Traveling preferre 
CAN ANY ONE USE ME? 5975 Survi 


ATHLETIC DIRECTOR or B 
Worker desires position for the fall 
New York City or vicinity. Seven ye 
experience in settlement work; instruc 
of physical training, football and bask: 
ball coach in a New York City high sch 
5909 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Social service position 
college trained Negro woman of exp 
ience capable of supervisory or executii 
work. 5976 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN EXECUTIVE wi) 
education and training in social wo 
twelve years’ experience in rural and | 
dustrial fields in East and West, wishes 
challenging organization job where kno* 
edge of case work is used in child w 
fare. South or East, preferred. 51 
SURVEY. 


RESEARCH WORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. RESEARCH 
Detailed research work done for writ 
speakers, etc. Library of Congress 2 
Government Departments covered. Do 
Cole, 920—17th St., Washington, D. C. 


